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Q nlernationally 
acclaimed... 


Photograph above reproduced by the courtesy 
of Miss Pat Smythe, 0.8.£., and in co-operation 
with the International Equestrian Fund 


Miss Pat Smythe, o.B.£., is one of the 
many riding celebrities who choose 


Harry Hall riding clothes. Thorough- 


bred tailoring from materials of lasting 


quality has made the name Harry Hall 

famous the world over. 
For men, women and children, Harry 
Hall provides riding wear, both 
made to measure and ready-made, 
to sult every occasion and every 


poc ket 
For example, ready to wear 


For Children 


Jodhpurs from 89/6 
Jackets tron 5 ens. 
Hunting Caps in Black, 

Navy or Brown about 75 
Riding Macs - £6.10.0. 


For Adults 


Jodhpurs 

Jac kets 

Long Riding Macs 
Short Riding Macs 


sat 
HARRY HALL 


Complete catalogue and thoroughbred riding clothes 


attern for bespoke ° 
een oe and accessories 
garments gladly sent 


on request 


235-237 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 REGent 6601 


Or trom agents throughout Great Britain and Overseas 
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They have 
the party spirit s. 


Gordon's Gin is the party spirit at the heart of long, ae e*) 
cool summer drinks just as it’s the heart of all good iy YY 
cocktails. Sweet or dry ? Long or short ? Everyone can einen 
have Gordon’s as they like it .. . everyone can enjoy ve wan masesty rae goeen 
the party spirit. Ask for it by name. maa 


Tamequens! Convene 4 ca (70 


Gordon's Stands Supreme 











A distinctive contribution to 
the art of gracious living 


PLAYER'S 
“PEREE oLOx #ENOS” 


settee rvs 
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Twenty centuries of enchantment beckon you to this Island Paradise. 
transcendent in beauty. in its unique tradition of genius and culture. 


- Welcome to this ‘wondrous Isle set in its foam-flecked indigo sea’ 
SUMMER THE which long, long ago shipped precious freights of jewels, pearls, ivory, 
YEAR ROUND peacocks and spices to King Solomon and Sheba’s Queen and 
ranging from 38U at 4: ‘ EP xis , die 
Pa ag tk which to this very day Is accepted and reverenced by millions as 
60° among the hills. the original homeland of the Garden of Eden. 

a To look upon the still majestic relics of its 2,000-year-old cities, 
spear Pon aad palaces and temples is of itself an enrichment of human experience. 
Shooting, fishing, To see its gorgeous pageantries, its incredible forests and jungles 
yachting, motoring, echoing with teeming wild life, its magnificent parks, exotic flowers 
Sea ee and birds, palm-fringed beaches, to luxuriate in sun-kissed seas, 
no, le to revel in the all-appealing variety of its sports and recreations is to 
dancing, and ever) 
social enjoyment. Excellent hotels and comfortable bureau-sponsored resthouses await you, island-wwide. 

9 
ONLY 30 HOURS 
FROM LONDON 
Breakfasting in 
London, you can be 
happily dining in 
Ceylon next day. 
Bookings by BOAC, 
Air Ceylon, Air 
India, Qantas, etc. 


amass unforgettable memories of holiday delight. 


Apply for Brochure to Travel Agents or Ceylon House, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W. 
THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, COLOMBO : 
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A CAR WITH 


LEATHE 


upholstery 


NEVER LOOKS ITS AGE 


Throughout its long life leather looks good. There is nothing to 
compare with its day-long comfort in Summer or in Winter. And 
when the time comes to sell, the leather upholstered car invariably 
produces a higher price. 


LUUUUTUUIEL ALA 











Issued by 
The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter St., London, WC2 








Only the Advance 
Towelmaster 


Service 


ensures* a clean, dry towel for everyone every time 





What a difference the Towelmaster Service makes. 

Instead of sad, sopping roller towels or overflowing 

paper bins you have this gleaming white cabinet, offering 

a length of clean, soft, dry towel to every user— 

at all times. Why, from the point of view of prestige 

alone the Towelmaster is a fine investment. 

And the cost? Only 5/- for a roll 45 yards long—enough 

to dry 180 pairs of hands. | D RY FLY 
There is no capital outlay. You can budget precisely 

for the year ahead. A minimum of two cabinets is SHERRY 

installed and maintained free of charge. All you pay | = 

is 5/- for each roll of towelling used. Minimum usage is 

one roll per cabinet per week. = 
And the Towelmaster is as efficient as it looks. CeLER pm ty. 

Pull gently and down comes a length of snowy-white towel, 

sufficient for a really good dry. The used lengths 

automatically roll themselves back into the cabinet out 

of sight (into s separate compartment, of course). A gracious welcome to your guests 

The people to contact are: , 


Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. A8.) Stratton House, 
Piccadilly, London W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8886 20 /- bottle - 10 /6 half-bottle 


* We collect and deliver every week; you always have a ; 
spare roll in reserve for each cabinet. Also Magnums 40/- 
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ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when it is bg. blt. One day 
soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long-suffering joiner gone, you will find that the 
architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 
are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable building material that is 
seen—and taken for granted —in shelves, partitions and cupboards at home, the office 
and the factory. But this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 
The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 44 miles long. For 
the enjoyment of living, Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, for wrapping 
sweets and biscuits. For the business of living, Bowaters provide packages for commerce 
and industry, even building material. Directly or indirectly all benefit from the 


diversified activities of the Bowater Organisation. 


»—>p- The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOwATERS 


The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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A message to all parents 
about children’s feet 


by C. & J. CLARK LTD* 


THERE has been a lot in the papers 
about ‘Healthy Feet’ 


suggestions have been made that the only 


and many 


lately 
really healthy shoes for children to wear 
are those made entirely of leather. It is 
claimed that only by wearing all-leather 
shoes can the child’s foot breathe easily and 
that soles of rubber and 
newer materials cause 
hot feet, swelling, etc 


q@ Now these statements 


' 
' 
' 
| 
' 
! 
i 

¥ 


can be very misleading. 
We 


million pairs of child- 


make some two 
ren’s shoes every year. 
Some are all leather, 
some have soles of rub- 
ber and newer materials—all have leather 
insoles and all have leather uppers. It is 
true that leather ‘breathes’ and the largest 
proportion of perspiration passes through 
the uppers. It is also true that leather is 
not waterproof and that damp coming 
through the soles can cause harm to the 
foot and cold in the head. § After over a 
hundred and thirty years of shoe making 
and many thousands of tests, the great 


majority of our shoes are made with leather 


LEATHER UPPERS 
LEATHER INSOLES 


Clank 


+ 
' 
‘ 


s TORFLEX 
WELDED SOLE & HEEL 


leather insoles (on which the 


uppers, 


foot rests) and ‘Solite’ or rubber final 


soles, because these are non-slip, long 
wearing and waterproof. We now quote 
from an article by an Otthopedic Sur- 
geon, recently published in the ‘Leather 
Trades Review’: 
@ The ideal shoe from 
the foot health point 
of view, of course, is 
the shoe constructed 
entirely of leather 
with a fine covering 
of composition on 
the sole and heel, 
for the purposes of 
wear. It can be argued that putting 
a film of synthetic material over a 
leather sole would prevent the pas- 


sage of air or perspiration from the 


foot. But in fact that is not entirely 


true for tests we have made (at a 
London teaching hospital) show that 
the largest proportion of perspiration 


passes through the uppers. ® 


*C. & J. Clark Ltd have been making children’s shoes in Somerset for 137 years and 


were the first to introduce multi-width fittings, 7 


e. several widths to each length size 
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HE two hundred and fifty British, 
Australian and New Zealand 
troops who are to be exposed to 
the heat and radiation of atomic 
explosions during the-forthcoming trials 
in Australia will all be officers. No 
doubt this will touch off another broad- 
cast from Colonel Wigg about the 
intolerable class-distinction in the Army. 


Tea With the Vickers 
ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 

leased from exile, a report says, if he 

decides to support the EOKA call for 


may be re- 


a suspension of terrortst activity. One 
essential proviso, of course, would be 
that all bishops of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus must beat their guns 
into croziers. 


New Spanish Custom 

RANKING high among retrograde steps 
taken this week was the action of Spanish 
insurance companies who came out 
openly in favour of abolishing the siesta. 
The news was contained in a sensational 
and, apparently, exclusive report to 
The Times from its Barcelona corre- 
spondent. He that as from 
1 employees of these 


stated 
September 
obviously half-Americanized insurance 
concerns are going to have to stop 
taking a three-hour lunch break and 
instead work from a.m. right 
through until three in the afternoon. 
This action—which seems likely to 
be imitated by all sorts of undertakings 
throughout Spain—deals a severe blow 
to all those in Britain who, when chided 
for eating too much at noon and then 


eight 


sleeping in Throgmorton Street oblivious 


I 


of the fate of the pound sterling, have 
for many years been accustomed to reply 
that it was a habit picked up on holiday 
on the Costa Brava. 


This Wooden Oh-Oh! 

LONDON actors, says Miss Helen 
Hayes, are slipshod and undisciplined, 
and Britain has no playwrights to com- 
pare with the Americans. You can see 
how right she is by a glance at what’s 
going on around New York at this 
moment; apart from Hermione Gingold, 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley 
Holloway, Cathleen Nesbitt, Beatrice 
Lillie, Noél Coward, Agatha Christie, 
Enid Bagnold, Christopher Fry, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Bernard Shaw and 
William Shakespeare, there’s hardly an 
English name to be seen anywhere. 


Dropped Any Good Eaves Lately? 

One of the American television net- 
works hired a lip-reader to report on 
private conversations caught by the 
cameras at the Conventions. All they 
picked up of course was a lot of 








remarks about what a damn nuisance 
these television lip-readers are. 


Beauty is Truth, etc. 

Tue Daily Mirror and the Daily 
Sketch both carried stories about the 
lady whose mother entered her without 
her knowledge in a beauty contest, but 
who chance of the 
hundred-and-fifty-pound prize because 
she “didn’t think a wife should go 
parading around in a bathing-suit for 
And to show 


sacrificed her 


other men to gaze at.” 


their approval of her dignified 


7909 








behaviour, they both published a larg 
picture of the lady in a bathing-suit for 
their readers to gaze at. 


Quis Custodiet... ? 

CHEMISTs are being advised not to 
sell the new “‘tranquillizing” drugs to 
the public without a doctor’s pre 
scription—not, it is explained, becaus« 
they have any adverse effects, so far as 
is known, but because doctors are afraid 


they may have. So it looks as though 
someone will have to prescribe for th« 
doctors before they can prescribe for 


their patients. 


For “Black” Read “White” 
SOMETIMES the amendments to official 
documents throw a light on the subject 
of the documents themselves which is 
curiously appropriate. 
here is a sheet of amendments sent out 


For exampl 


by the Treasury in connection with 
“National Incom« 
and Expenditure, 1956”: the second 


their press notice on 


item on it says with simple poignancy 
“Delete ‘assurance.’ Substitute ‘assist 


ance.” 


Kein MacCarthyismus 

Dr. SCHROEDER, the West German 
Federal Minister of | the 
elaborating on the Federal Constitutional 
Court judgment that the Communist 
Party must be dissolved, said there would 


Interior 


witch-hunt among the intel 
ligentsia who had succumbed to th 
seduction materialism 
This dictum is 


endless disappointment among thos 


be “no 


of historical 


; 


said to have caused 


members of the intelligentsia who wer: 





looking forward to exonerating them- 
selves by marrying Hildegarde Neff or 
Marlene Dietrich. 


The Porter at Platform One .. . 
British Railways’ attempt to come 
into line with a celebrity-conscious age 
by displaying the driver’s name on the 
locomotives of crack expresses has 
caused some bad feeling among the 


ranks of non-star-quality railway 
workers. Perhaps the drivers could have 
the tribute paid, and yet retain complete 
anonymity, by having their names 
broadcast on the station loud-speaker 
system, 


Overnight Transformation 

Mr. DuNCAN SANDyYs’ announcement 
that slums are to be cleared up by “a 
simpler method” came just when the 


public was recalling how simply this 


was done between 1939 and 1945. 


Wages of Sin 

Tue Chief Minister of Malaya, 
Mr. Abdul Rahman, has a most original 
plan for ridding Malaya of terrorists. 
He offers to give members of the 
Malayan Communist Party who lay 
down their arms a one-way ticket to 
China, with a subsistence allowance of 
a hundred dollars a month for a year 
afterwards “if they wish it.” Un- 
orthodox methods are prone to produce 
unorthodox results: the Chief Minister 
must not be surprised if his plan 
produces a sudden increase in the mem- 
bership of the Malayan Communist 
Party but leaves the number of terrorists 
in the jungle more or less where it was. 


Get There Some Day 
“In general he shows that the twelfth 
century led by easy stages to the thirteenth . . .” 
Spectator 
WILL some historian 
Discover the same to be true 
Of Twentieth Century Man, 
And prove in a book that the few 
Who survived somehow in the Space 
And Time Continuum 
Moved with a gradual pace 
To the millennium? 
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TRIUMPH 


N_ opinion-poll taken among 
A hired-men of leading delegations 
after their return from the Suez 
Conference confirms earlier impressions. 
A British spokesman said “It is not 
what the Conference has achieved that 
matters, but rather that it has achieved 
at all. A personal triumph,”’ he added, 
“for the Prime Minister. Those who 
keep insisting on what they call ‘ positive 
results’ merely show themselves out of 
touch with the needs of modern 
diplomacy. There must be no 
compromise, 

A representative of the Labour Party 
said that if the Conference could be 
considered a success, the fact must be 
largely attributed to the efforts of 
Mr. Gaitskell who had all along stood 
foursquare with an open mind. In so 
far as the Conference might be deemed 
to have failed, this had occurred despite 
the efforts of Mr. Gaitskell. 

In Moscow, a commentator evidently 
reflecting the considered view of Mr. 
Shepilov said that the Government of 
the Soviet Union took, and would 
maintain, the position that Goodness 
was preferable to Badness, and Peace to 
War. Those in Western countries who 
might seek to challenge these pro- 
positions would find to their cost that 
if certain things happened certain other 
things would happen too. In any case 
the experience of the Suez Conference, 
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“Send your contributions to Mr. Mintoff 
—The Week's Good Cause...” 
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which the Soviet Government had sup- 
ported as a means of demonstrating its 
disapproval, showed that what was 
wanted now was another Conference, 
on similar lines but a good deal more so. 

The result, he added, was a personal 
triumph for Mr. Shepilov. 

Speaking on behalf of a delegation 
which he refused to identify, a Mr. X 
said “Our country has only two ships 
and in consequence is not in a position 
to make much use of the Canal. We 
take, however, an unequivocal stand in 
favour of the United Nations, national- 
ization, internationalization and peace. 
We have throughout steadily sup- 
ported Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Foster 
Dulles, Mr. Shepilov, M. Pineau and 
Colonel Nasser. When I said ‘peace’ 
just now I forgot to say that in this term 
we include the conception of military 
action.” 

After Mr. Dulles had issued policy 
statements at Memphis, Tenn., Bangkok, 
Deauville, and a place in lowa where 
the Democrats were thought to be 
gaining ground against the forces of 
Decency and Sanity, a questioner at a 
packed press conference asked “‘ What 
are you talking about?” 

Mr. Dulles had already taken off for 
the deep-sea fishing competition in 
Nova Scotia, but an official spokesman 
said that critics of the Administration 
who sought to suggest that the Con- 
ference had been other than a personal 
triumph for Mr. Dulles were jaundiced, 
and he had no objection to being quoted 
on that. 

In Paris, twenty-two official spokes- 
men took the view that M. Pineau had 
secured a personal triumph, betrayed 
the best interests of France, fallen a 
victim to the wiles of British diplomacy 
and shown the world that France was 
still capable of standing foursquare. 

Dr. Adenauer, who had kept in touch 
with the whole business from the bottom 
of a crevasse in the Dolomites, is 
believed to have “inspired” yesterday's 
article in the Bingen News and Lorelei 
Gazette strongly objecting to the fact 
that the Conference had failed to discuss 
the re-unification of Germany and a 
revaluation of the pound. 

The article is regarded in official 
circles at Bonn as in the nature of a 
personal triumph for Dr. Adenauer. 

Cc. ¢. 
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A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 
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“And in return I promised that members of this Institute would teach the Russians some of our indoor games 


Portland of My 


AMES MASON’s refusal to allow 
us dewy-eyed pressmen to inter- 
view his seven-year-old daughter, 

Portland, becomes understandable when 


you remember that Portland once 
heaved a tortoise (a toy one, presumably, 
as she is said to love animals) at a 
journalist’s head and said “‘Get out. 
I'll open the door.” 

Another journalist, who tried to 
soften her by asking for a photograph of 
Daddy, was told: ‘You can’t have it, 
you big, bad man. I'll smack you.” 
And a third: “Don’t talk about me. 
Everything about me is secret.” 

A pity. I should like to have inter- 
viewed Portland. But I refuse to be 
intimidated, either by Mr. Mason’s 


veto or Miss Mason’s tortoises, into 


like draughts and chess...” 


Dreams By 


fobbing you off with the customary 
chaud-froid of old library-clippings 
which recount how, at 8 months, she 
swam 25 feet; at 18 months, went to 
bed around midnight, ate nothing but 
broad beans for three consecutive days 
and was sculpted by Epstein; at 4 years, 
sported scarlet fingernails; at 5, began 
dictating A Book About Hollywood to 
her father’s secretary; at 6}, became a 
partner in Portland Productions Ltd. 
and Portland Enterprises Ltd.; and on 
August 4 of this year, confided to a 
confidante that when she _ reached 
London she planned “to meet Digby 
Morton, who made me such a divine 
dress in Coronation year, and catch 
June Havoc’s show at the Café de Paris.” 
I can do better than that. 
232 


PAUL DEHN 

If my readers want an interview, an 
interview they shall have. Why, even 
now I see myself in imagination being 
ushered by a genial Mr. Mason across 
the threshold of Portland’s boudoir, 
where she reclines on a day-bed in 
black satin pyjamas with gold revers, 
and talks to Mr. Digby Morton by 
telephone. 

Portland: No, Digby, you big bad 
man, a chalice bust. And a bell-shaped 
overfolding, falling straight down with a 
slight fullness at the height of the hips. 
If you don’t I'll smack you and smack 
you till you’re sick. (She hangs up.) 

Mr. Mason: Porty, darling, this kind 
gentleman is a journalist—put down 
that tortoise, dear. He only wants to 
ask a few questions. 
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Me: What's the pretty frock to be 
for? A birthday-party? 

Portland: Next year’s 
closure at Ascot, little man. 
course, I’m divorced by then. 

Me: Are you thinking of marriage? 

Portland: Constantly. 

Me: Have you made any—er 
conquests in America? 

Portland: 1 bit a journalist in the 
thigh on Sunset Bou 

Mr. Mason: ‘Tell the kind gentleman 
the story of my next film, dear. 

Portland: No. 

Me (after a long pause): Then tell me 
about some more conquests. 

Portland: 1 once broke a journalist’s 
nose at a Press Conf- 

Mr. Mason: Porty, dear, the gentle- 
broke a 


Royal En- 


Unless, of 


man 
journalist’s nose, 

Me: Oh, yes I do. 

Mr. Mason: He wants to know if you 
broke anybody’s heart. 

Portland (waving some of the Press- 
clippings I discovered independently in the 
library): Here’s where it says I was the 
life and soul of Lauren Bacall’s party, 
and here’s where it says I waltzed with 
Laurence Harvey and Rex Harrison, 
and here’s where it says I jitterbugged 
with Tony Curtis (he’s exceptionally 
comely) and pushed his wife, Janet 
Leigh, on to the floor— 

Mr. Mason: In fun, of course. 

Portland (darkly): ‘That’s what it says. 

Mr. Mason: ‘Tell the gentleman how 
Mummy-— 

Portland: No. 

Me: You must lead a very energetic 
life, Miss Mason. How do you keep in 
such good shape? 

Portland: Largely thanks to darling 
Digby. It's a question of the inlaid belt 
tracing out the waist-line by means of a 
horizontal cut-out designed to corset 
the abdomen. 

Me: You mean your tummy? 

Portland: Daddy, what's a tummy? 

Mr. Mason: An abdomen, dear. 

Portland: Then why can’t he say so? 
Why can’t he talk lucidly like Tony 
Curtis? 

Me: Do you love Tony Curtis? 

Portland: 1 find him exceptionally 
intractive. 

Me: You mean attractive. 

Portland: 1 mean no such thing 
(waving another Press-clipping). Here’s 
where it says I coin exceptionally 
evocative words like “intractive” and 


doesn’t care if you 


“ 


fantasket.”’ James Joyce did much the 
same thing. 

Mr. Mason (hastily): Or so you’ve 
been told. 

Me (in a last desperate effort to be dewy- 
eyed): I think you’re a very attractive 
young lady yourself, if I may say so. 

Portland: You may, provided that 
you write it too. 

Me: Is it true that you’re a perfectly 
brilliant French scholar? 

Portland: Oui. 

Me: Why are you called Portland? 
Portland: Why not? 

Me: It’s such a funny name. 
Portland; What’s your name? 

Me: Dehn. D-E-H-N. 





Portland: That’s much funnier thar 
Portland. 

Me: It isn’t 
Portland. 

Portland: It is much funnier. 

Me: It isn’t much funnier. 

Portland: It is. 

Me: It isn’t. 

Portland (weakening): "Tis! 

Me (strengthening): *Tisn’t! 

At last the mask slips. 

Portland: 1 fink 
howwid and if you don’t wun away I'll 
thwash you as hard as Daddy thwashed 
Lockwood in The Man in 
Give Me Back My 


much funni 


you're simply 


Margawet 
Gwey. Daddy! 


TorTo!se ! 
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A Visit to André Gide By 


T was early in 1944, and I, a very 
young and junior officer, was 
passing through Algiers on the 

orders of my military superiors. An 
acquaintance there introduced me to 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, the poet and 
airman. Saint-Exupéry was grounded 
at the time, a sort of punishment, | 
heard say, for reckless flying. He 
seemed, nevertheless, to be in excellent 
spirits, and drove us out in his jeep to 
a black-market restaurant where he 
arranged that a most delicious meal be 
cooked for us. There were five or six of 
us at table, the bottles came quickly, 
Saint-Exupéry talked brilliantly in his 
bluff and witty fashion, and by the end 
of the evening I decided that I had 
seldom met a man I liked as much. A 
tough, intelligent and sensitive French- 
man takes a lot of beating. 

In the course of the evening it came 
up that I had once, before the war, 
translated an essay by André Gide 
which had appeared in one of the high- 
class American college reviews. Saint- 
Exupéry asked me if I had ever met 
Gide. I had not, though we had 


corresponded—about copyright and so 
on. Would I care to meet him now, 
since he was living just outside Algiers? 


I most certainly would. Very well, 
Saint-Exupéry was going to see him late 
the following afternoon and he would 
take me along. 

At that time I regarded André Gide 
as the greatest living writer. I had, I 
think, read every published work of his. 
His personality, particularly as revealed 
in his journals, fascinated me then—and 
indeed still does. I was young enough 
to believe that an author’s conversation 
has a close relationship to his writing, 
that it resembles perhaps the unquarried 
marble from which he may carve his 
books. And in view of the charm, the 
force and the skill of Saint-Exupéry’s 
talk, I foresaw a true intellectual feast, 
made all the more delectable by contrast 
with the dull rations of ideas available 
in the officers’ messes that I frequented 
in those days. Also, of course, there 
was the appeal to snobbery, improved 
by the fact that I should not be visiting 
Gide as a completely unknown person. 
Algiers sparkled under its winter moon 
as I made my way back to my billet. 


Next afternoon I went around to 


Saint-Exupéry’s apartment, waited 
while he finished a game of chess with 
a sardonic individual whose name I did 
not catch, and then we drove out to 
Gide’s house. Saint-Exupéry was in a 
somewhat less communicative mood 
to-day, and the drive was largely silent. 
Which was just as well, since he treated 
his jeep much as I imagine he had 
handled those planes, screeching around 
corners on two wheels, dodging in and 
out of carts and phlegmatic Arab 
families, his horn blowing almost con- 
tinuously. At one point he burst 
briefly into song, while I clutched my 
seat and banged my knees against the 
metal protuberances with which jeeps 
We arrived with 
o'clock. 


were so well endowed. 


a slither of brakes at six 


CONSTANTINE 


FITZGIBBON 


Gide’s house was one of those Arab 
ones that face presumably 
towards a courtyard, though this I did 
not see. Its outside was therefore bleak 
and in the chilly half-light, for dusk was 
falling, somewhat forbidding.  Saint- 
Exupéry, who like me was in uniform, 
stamped his feet while waiting for the 
bell to be answered, and hummed to 
himself. At last the door was opened 
by a small and solemn African boy 
whose blue-black face glowed in the 
shadows. We followed him along a 
short, dark hallway and waited in a sort 
of ante-chamber, where we left ou 
overcoats. 

This room, too, was poorly lit, by a 
single hanging lamp so far as I recall 
I remember blueish tiled walls, and larg: 


inwards, 






































brass objects—jars, presumably—glint- 
ing faintly, and cacti, and heavy pieces 
of mahogany furniture lurking in 
shadowy corners. We waited for some 
time. Another boy, an Arab one, 
looked in, stared at us silently, and 
vanished again. Then, after some five 
minutes, a third boy appeared and we 
followed him along another dim corridor 
where scimitars hung upon the walls. We 
were shown into the great man’s study. 
He was seated behind a desk or table, 
on which there stood a heavily shaded 
lamp. His bald head caught what little 
light there was and seemed, as a result, 
even larger than its actual size, his great 
domed forehead even more impressive. 
So I was surprised and somewhat taken 
aback when he rose to his feet to see 
that he was a short man. He was wearing, 





I think, a smoking jacket or perhaps a 
dressing-gown—at any rate some quite 
informal garment. He gave me a long 
appraising look as we were introduced, 
and under the scrutiny of those pene- 
trating old eyes I felt clumsy and 
embarrassed. 

“Asseyez-vous,”’ he said gently, 
pointing towards a Victorian sofa, I 
did as I was told, and found that the 
piece of furniture on which I was seated 
was remarkably uncomfortable, its hard- 
ness and narrowness being emphasized 
by a superabundance of cushions. 
These, and the sofa itself, were covered 
in a sort of carpeting. I sat there, 
upright in the half-darkness, while 
Saint-Exupéry pulled a chair towards 
the writer’s desk and into the circle of 
light. 
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“Vous étes a Alger depuis longtemps?” 
Gide asked me politely. 

““Depuis trois jours,” 1 said. 

“Ah!” said Gide. He turned to 
Saint-Exupéry. 

“Tell me,” he said, “are you getting 
your American royalties through yet?”’ 

It appeared that Saint-Exupéry was 
not. Gide was, since last week or the 
week before. There was a certain 
colonel at Allied Force Headquarters 
who had been helpful, most helpful. It 
was all a question of a word in the right 
ear. Furthermore, Gide’s agent in 
New York... 

I sat there, listening attentively, and 
was delighted when one of the dis- 
tinguished writers lit a cigarette, for this 
enabled me to do the same. But now 


there was the problem of an ash-tray. 
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I saw one in the shadows, a sort of 
bowl, but when I went to pick it up it 
was immensely heavy. 

“Not that one, if you don’t mind,” 
said Gide, and I suddenly felt that this 
solid bronze bowl was either extremely 
precious or else had an incalculable 
sentimental value for the old gentleman. 
After a certain amount of trouble another 
ash-tray, a tin one, was found, I carried 
it away to my sofa in the shadows. 

At this moment a small boy came in 
bearing three cups of black coffee. 

“Vous aimez le café?’’ Monsieur Gide 
asked me politely. 

I replied that I did, though if the 
truth be told I do not usually drink 
strong Turkish coffee at a quarter past 
six. Furthermore, I had now to perform 
a sort of juggling act with coffee cup, 
cigarette and until I had 
managed to arrange the cushions so that 
they provided a firm ledge. Gide and 
Saint-Exupéry continued to discuss the 


ash-tray 


relative virtues, loyalty and skill of their 
respective New York agents. 
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When this subject had been at last 
exhausted, Saint-Exupéry told our host 


that I had once translated an essay of 


his into English. 

“Ah?” said Gide, and looked across 
at me. 

I mumbled something 
honour that it had been. 

“And it was sold ?”’ he asked. 

He clearly had no recollection of our 
brief correspondence, of the words of 
praise he had so generously bestowed 
on my translation, or even of the fact 
that there had been a translation at all. 
I assured him that it had been sold. 

““Where?”’ he asked. 

I told him. 

“Ah!” he said, and, after a pause: 

“When?” 

I gave him the date of publication. 

“Ah!” he and finished his 
coffee. Then, turning to Saint-Exupéry : 
“Tell me, has Robert Aron asked you 
to write for his new review?”’ 

“Yes,” said Saint-Exupéry, “though 
I’m not sure whether I shall or not.” 
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““How much has he offered you?” 

“Three francs a word,” said Saint 
Exupéry, leaning back in his chair. 

“‘Hm, seems reasonable. He’s only 
offering me five. Now tell 
sort of backing has he got?” 

For some time they discussed the 


me, what 


finances behind this review, passing on 
to the finances of other French languags« 
magazines in various parts of the world, 
rates of pay, speed of payment and con- 
vertibility of currencies. A little boy 
came in to take away the coffee cups 
“You’re sure you wouldn’t care for 
another cup?” Gide asked me politely. 
I declined, 
about the magazines 
There were, I gathered, many 
sonalities involved, all unknown to me 


and the conversation 


was resumed 


per 


and mostly, it seemed, at loggerheads 


with one another. If one wrote for 
so-and-so in London it was quite incon 
ceivable that one could also be published 
Casablanca. lhe 
reasons, behind 


these strong mutual antipathies wer« 


by so-and-so in 
political or literary, 





not explained, for presumably Saint- 
Exupéry knew all about them already. 
I smoked another cigarette. 

This conversation, too, came at last 
to an end. Saint-Exupéry glanced at 
his watch. 

“Good heavens,” he said, “it’s gone 
seven. We'll be late!” We were 
meeting friends for dinner again. 

He got to his feet, and I did likewise. 
So did André Gide, and again I noticed 


how small he seemed with his great 


The Polo-Ground Mutiny 


AJOR BOWLER, the Officer 
M Commanding 604 (Mixed) 

Mobile Bath and Washhouse 
Unit R.E. to which through 
curious train of events I found myself 
posted, had one yard-stick for Personnel 
Management. 

““When I was at Harrow,” he used to 
drawl, speaking of someone who had 
aroused his dislike, “‘we’d have flung 
Ducker!” Then he would 


some 


him into 





domed head in the shadows. Behind me 
the tin ash-tray slid, with a faint clatter, 
to the carpeted floor. 

When I had finished picking up the 
cigarette butts, Gide turned and asked 
me politely: “Vous restex quelques jours 
a Alger?” 

“Two or three more days, | think,” 
I replied. 

“Ah!” he said, and held out his hand. 
“It has been a great pleasure meeting 


, 


you.’ 


beam around the Mess at us and we 
would beam sycophantically back. 

In those days Captain Queeg hadn’t 
been invented or we might have got 
ideas. Major Bowler had the nervous 
habit of throwing his cane into the air 
and missing it. And he was always 
complaining that someone had pinched 
the Preparatory Schools Year Book (1924) 
which, with J/lustrated Sabbath Facts, 


had just been given to the unit library. 
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‘For me, a pleasure and an honour,” 
I replied. 

“Ah!” he said. 

We left him, standing behind his desk. 
In the ante-chamber, now almost in 
total darkness, one of the small, solemn, 
unsmiling boys helped us into our 
overcoats. 

When we had climbed into the jeep 
Saint-Exupéry said to me: 

“Well, what did you think of the 
greatest French writer of the age?”’ 


TOM GIRTIN 

But it never occurred to anyone to 
suppose then that he was mad. So that 
when the Mutiny eventually broke out 
on the Polo Ground where we were 
stationed there wasn’t even that excuse 
for it. 

It all started Lather 
Operators—pleasant, rather bovine girls 
from whom nobody expected any 
trouble—going absent without leave. 
They had asked for a couple of hours 


with two 
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off to see, so they said, some relations. 
And when they didn’t come back and 
when it was noted that two GIs were 
also missing from their post, against 
which they had been leaning just outside 
the camp, suspicion as to the nature of 
the relations became both widespread 
and vocal. 

The other girls were furious as well 
as envious. We were very short of 
Personnel owing to a feeling among 
higher formations that (Mixed) Mobile 
Bath and Washhouse Units were an 
unnecessary luxury which could be 
used as a source of manpower for the 
Second Front. The of two 
Lather Operators meant extra duties all 
All 24-hour leave passes were 


absence 


round. 
cancelled. 

“When I was at Harrow,” said Major 
Bowler one morning in the Orderly 
Room, “we'd have flung them both 
into Ducker!” 

About a week later we were sitting in 
the Mess when the sound of riot floated 
across the Polo Ground. 

The Major looked up from Philosophy 
in Sport Made Science in Earnest— 
another recent presentation to our 
bookshelf in answer to an appeal for 
Books for the ‘Troops. 

““What goes on?” 

I peered out. A horde of frenzied 
ATS, led by a fat girl called Private 
Brister, were proceeding at speed along 
the path from the guard-room to the 
alge-covered static water tank. With 
them they two unwilling 
figures whom I could recognize as the 
missing Lather Operators. 

“Ducker!" I said. “They’re flinging 
them into Ducker!” 

“For God's sake keep your head 
down, keep out of sight,” said Major 
Bowler joining me cautiously at the 


pre »pelled 


window. 

I was Orderly Officer that day and 
when, in the gathering dusk, I approached 
the evening parade I could not help 
being struck by the extreme smallness 
of the turnout. 

The Orderly Sergeant approached 
and saluted smartly. I waited until he 
had picked his cap up off the ground 
before asking “‘ Where are all the women, 
Sergeant?” 

“They refuse to parade, sir! They 
say it isn’t fair.” An alert sounded 
rather belatedly for the first of the 
enemy bombers that droning 
overhead. 
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“But another round of wage increases might prove disastrous—Macmillan 


says so.” 


” 


“What isn’t fair? 

*“* All those girls throwing those other 
two girls into the static water.” 

Distantly the sound of AA gunfire 
thumped. Our conversation took on a 
strange unreal quality. 

“But the girls who say that it isn’t 
fair must be the same ones who did the 
flinging.” 

‘Quite so, sir.” 

There came the usual dull thud of 
Sapper Slade keeling over in a faint. 
Sapper Slade had been gassed in the 
First World War and was therefore 
excused from wearing boots but he still 
fainted. 

“Then 
come in?” 


where does the unfairness 


“They say it isn’t right, sir!” 


” 


* Right? 


“The Major ordering the girls to be 


ducked in the static water, sir.” 
**Go and tell them not to be so dam 


Tell them I 
This is 


silly. 


serious. 


said 


that 
this is mutiny in tim 


this its 


of war. A capital charge, Sergeant.”’ 
He was soon back again. 
“They said to tell you they still aren’t 


coming on parade, sir.” 


straight in the 


throat. 


eyes 


and 


He looked m 
cleared his 


“Or words to that effect, si 


I realized that I was up against som: 


thing bigger than me 
But the Mess was empty 


the Major. 
Major Bowler had 
away into the night. 


we 


slipped 


Short 


nt 


to find 


Craveniy 


ot 


yoing 





absent without leave himself he could 
not, however, evade the issue in- 
definitely. The next morning, before 
morning parade, an anxious little 
meeting was convened in the Orderly 
Room. 

“Capital charge, my foot!” boomed 
Senior Commander Baines. 

“My F.A.N.Y., you mean,” inter- 
polated the Major but she ignored him, 

“The maximum penalty that can be 
awarded to an Auxiliary, even by Court 
Martial, is fourteen days C.B.” 

“They don’t get out of camp more 
than once a fortnight as it is,”’ said the 
Major doubtfully. 

“Exactly! And you will remember 
the teleprint, subject Discipline, that 
we've just had from Group.” 

“They’re all proficient knitters, I 
suppose,” said the Major sardonically. 


No Place Like Rome By 


OME hotels may be booked out 
for the summer, but there is 
always the Pensione Cassandra. 

This haven, situated on a gravelly slope 
between a main tram line and a vacant 
lot, is within easy reach of the Verano 
cemetery, the back door of the university 
city and the Castro Pretoria barracks. 
Its rooms are numbered 35 to 97 and it 
is on the second and third floors of a 
busy block of flats where there are many 
doctors and more dogs. ‘Tourists are 
rarely turned away from the Pensione 
Cassandra because in the high season 
nobody minds sleeping in a_ small 
flowered cot in the company of perfect 


“We'd love to come, but I'll just look in my diary.” 


“Yes, I’m proud to be able to say 
that they are!” 

They were referring to a directive 
which read, in part, “The restriction of 
Auxiliaries’ privileges should involve an 
element of punishment. For instance 
stoppage of smoking should only be 
given to smokers, and to a proficient 
knitter extra knitting is no punishment 
at all.” 

“Well, since we can’t award extra 
knitting for mutiny perhaps you would 
suggest .. .” 

The Major’s attempt at heavy irony 
was interrupted by the sudden entry of 
a girl. 

She saluted smartly. 

“Ughughughughernooo!”’ The tears 
streamed down her rugged cheeks. 

“Pull yourself together, Sergeant- 
major,” snapped the Senior Commander. 


strangers. Nobody is a total stranger for 
long in Rome, particularly in the 
Pensione. There are no strictures hung 
about ordering attendance at meals at 
special times, and anyone can inspect the 
kitchen on their way to the bathroom. 
It is hard to book rooms by telephone, 
because the only line is at the main desk 
where people gather to read each others’ 
passports, look for string or small 
change, and because it is a good spot 
for watching who goes in or out. A 
telephone inquiry usually goes like this: 
Caller : 1s that the Pensione Cassandra? 
Answer (after a Delphic pause): Might 
be. Hold on. (Jn surprised tone) Yes, it 
is. Someone you want? 
Caller : 
you have a single room for 


I wonder whether 


to-night? 

Answer: I'll ask them. 
(Tele phone 1s dropped and 
picked up after ten minutes by 
a loud voice.) 

Loud Voice: Giorgio, you 
fool, I told you not to ring 
while I’m eating, see you 
there at half past. (Telephone 
replaced.) 

This is one of the reasons 
why guests so often turn up 
late at night with two ward- 
robe trunks and a piano to 
stay for a year. Other reasons 
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““WAAAAAAAAAAAH!”” = bellowed the 
Sergeant-major and at the sound of her 
grief a great sympathetic wave of 
sobbing echoed back from outside the 
Orderly Room window. 

There, on the parade ground, in two 
ranks hideously shaken by emotion, 
stood the Auxiliaries. 

The mutiny was ended, 

“Tt was all the—ugh—the— 
fault of that Private Brister,” explained 
the Sergeant-major when she was calm 
enough to speak. ‘“‘Shé mizzled us.” 

‘*Mizzled you?” queried Senior Com- 
mander Baines. 

“Private Brister misled you?” said 
the Major. “Good God! When I was 
at Harrow...” He broke off, blushing 
furiously. ‘Er, when I was at Harrow 
I never thought I’d be thankful there 
were no women there.” 


ugh— 


’ 


SHEPHERD 


are the proprietor’s cousin who works in 
a New York travel agency, and an 
advertisement on a wall near the station 
which says “‘ Branches in Naples and the 
United States. Running water.” The 
branches are all cousins and it is kind of 
the proprietor to warn guests about the 
water. The washers don’t work. 

The pensione’s regular guests are a 
band of provincial students, several 
commercial timid New 
Zealander with a Vespa, and La Vecchia, 
‘the Old One.” The students study the 
Corriere della Sport and a couple of very 


travellers, a 


formosa female students who spend 


hours at the telephone in a leaning 


position discussing the anatomy lecturer. 


The commercial travellers stand each 
other apéritifs from breakfast onwards, 
and the New Zealander rushes in, 
searches for his air mail, finds it in a 
drawer marked Accounts, and rushes 
out again. La Vecchia sits swaddled and 
be-ringed near the door and orders 
people to close it before and after them 
because of the draught. She has liver 
trouble, heart trouble, rheumatism, 
high blood pressure and sharp eyesight. 

La Vecchia is a wealthy widow with 
one daughter, who never comes to see 
her, in spite of frantic daily summonses, 
Every now and then she takes to her 
bed and calls in all the chambermaids. 
They are ordered to buy medicine, 
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sweep under the bed, and telephone her 
daughter. But the daughter is cunning 
and is not to be wooed by proxy. Then 
La Vecchia staggers to the telephone 
and puts on a magnificent performance 
for the rapt residents, except for the 
New Zealander, who blushes. She 
bends over the telephone like a crooner 
over his microphone and gasps “Sto 
male, cara, muoio, |’m dying, dear 
daughter.” Her voice rises and she 
beats her breast, clutches at the tele- 
phone cord like a drowning man. “No, 
I have no fever, but I feel so strange— 
come now, dearest, if you want to see 
me again, come now.”’ She prudently 
does not wait for an answer but replaces 
the receiver with a delicate gesture and 
drags herself back to bed. But this time 
she leaves the door ajar and can be 
heard calling now for the Direttore. 
“T shall die in this terrible place. Why 
doesn’t she come and take me away? The 
food stinks. Diretto-o-ore!”’ 

The Direttore does not answer but 
sends word that he too is in bed. This 
is quite true, because he is usually in 
bed, though sometimes he appears 
wearing a dressing-gown like a uniform, 
to talk business in the “writing-room” 
(so-called because no one goes in there). 
The Direttore looks very strong and 
stays in bed to conserve his strength 
for monthly campaigns of food-ordering, 
debt - collecting and lawyer-consulting. 

The staff is sloppy, songful and usually 
exclusively feminine. Sometimes one 
tries to introduce an unemployed 
brother who its tall and weedy, unable 
to answer back when the guests insult 
him and scarcely strong enough to lift 
the chairs on to the tables three hours 
after each meal to indicate that no more 
will be re-heated. 

The chambermaids tidy the dining- 
room and dust a bit while they wait at 
table and eat standing among the guests 
at dinner to watch the television. This 
is placed high on a wall so that all can 
watch while they are eating, and it 
distracts them from what they are 
eating. There is also a canary and some 
fish in a tank, and they watch the tele- 
vision too. The guests don’t mind and 
only one young man complains of bad 
organization when he finds one of the 
smaller fish dead in his shaving water. 
No one knows how it got there and the 
maid says it is a piece of carpet, but the 
young man prefers to think it is a fish, 
though unrecognizable in death. 















































One day when everyone is gathered 
round the radio in the hall a nervy 
looking woman darts in and asks for 
La Vecchia, who is also listening to the 
portable in her room stacked with 
oranges in saucers and illustrated papers. 
The come to take her 
mother away, she says, and looks bitterly 
at all those who have made her poor old 
life such a misery. She goes in to La 
Vecchia and backs out within five 
minutes followed by her mother wearing 
a fur coat over a flannel nightie. ‘So 
come at last,” screams La 
Vecchia. “To take me away, eh?” 
**T should have done it before, I know,” 
says the daughter, “‘but the children— 
no, Mamma, calm yourself!” Everyone 
clusters round and they turn down the 
radio. Even the Direttore is out praying 
“T wouldn’t go if you 
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brought a coach and twenty horses for 
The Direttor: 
prays harder, coaches and horses ar« 


me,”’ says La Vecchia. 


used for wealthy funerals in Rom 
“Here I am happy, everyone loves me, 
“This is my hom 


1 at my age, | 


insists La Vecchia. 
I do not care about fooc 
have nothing to complain about. You 
go home to your skinny children.”” Sh 
draws the guests around her with 
gesture of solidarity. “This is m\ 
family now.” 

The daughter weeps, but goes. L: 
Vecchia th 


around, calls Y 
chambermaids to help her back to bed 


scowls 
bring her two hot water-bottles and 
some fresh newspapers. The guests go 
back to Bologna v. Milano Che 
Direttore withdraws. He goes back to 
bed too. He is thinking of the New 
York branch. 





No Biz 


"s ET’s face it,” said the comedian’s 
ie agent, “‘that hadn’t got class, 
and we can sell class.” 

“Quite frankly,” said the comedian, 
“those chaps are amateurs.” 

The singer said nothing. 

We had just seen the last show of the 
television series before ours. Outside 
the ‘Television Theatre the traffic 
sizzled past us, and a display of the 
current number of Sex and Show Biz 
thrust itself at us from the magazine 
shop window. We all looked at this 
glumly for a while. 

“Quite frankly,” said the comedian, 
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“What can we do with blocked sterling? 


By ALAN 


“doing the series in that Theatre will 
kill it. How can you get a reaction? 
They’ve got too much to look at 
cameras, the band, the effects chaps 
strolling about, and you have to play 
most of the spots up stage where they 
can’t ruddy well see.” 

Later, when we were eating, the 
comedian said: “It’s not got to be 
Grove Family and it’s not got to be 
revue.” 

“And let’s face it, it’s got to be 
funny,” said the comedian’s agent. 

All three were looking at me. 

“‘We must start with a wallop,”’ said 


Aan Mavdndge 


Make films?” 
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HACKNEY 


the comedian. “And go out wallop. A 
very strong spot to go out on.” 

“Strong?” I asked. 

“Funny,” said the comedian’s agent. 

“What’s the strongest thing to go 
out on?” I asked. 

“A song every 
comedian. 

“A funny song?” 

“Could be straight.” 

“Look at Issy Bonn,” said the agent. 
“Make ’em cry. But you’ve got to 
telegraph your finish.” 

“Never mind about the song,” said 
the comedian, “let’s see the script. 
We can always gag it up. But there’s 
nothing to beat. We’re going to make 
a fortune. But I'll see Ronnie. If we 
can’t do it in a studio it’s impossible.” 


time,” said the 


“Ah, hullo there,” said the producer 
at rehearsal. ‘‘Got the final script? 
Here you are. It’s been gagged up a bit 
and we've lost a few prop gags.” 

“That glum chap I| caught a glimpse 
of. He did the gagging?” 

“That’s right,” said the producer. 
“Believe me, old boy, prop gags never 
work on television. You had some good 
ones, I know, and they’d work all right 
at rehearsal, but believe me, they 
wouldn’t on the night.” 

“Really?” 

“Nope. Same with animals. You 
may have heard: in the States they had 
a lion. Rehearsals, it did all its tricks 
fine, and no mess. Comes the trans- 
mission, and what happens? That lion 
just sat there at the footlights staring at 
the audience. The whole time. Scared 
the daylights out of them. They didn’t 
know it was tame. And the whole show 
had to go on with it sitting there. They 
did their best but they couldn’t always 
keep it out of camera. I always tell 
them; ‘Got an animal? Lose it.’” 
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section dealing 
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“I’m not advocating animals,” I said. 
“Just a few bits of gear.” 

“Well, of Property 
Department,” said the producer, “fort- 
night’s notice for anything at all, and 
when you get it Well, now, last 
show we wanted a_ sea-gull. Sid, 
remember the sea-gull? First of all they 
rolled up with a sort of rubber plucked 
chicken. We sent it back. We told them 
we want a corpse but not for cooking. 
Now you'll find it hard to believe, but 
they managed somehow to tar and 
feather it. It ended up coming back 
nearly black with sort of tufts of feathers 
stuck on, and we had to powder it.” 

“Don’t tell me about props,” said the 
comedian. ‘They always do it the 
hard way. Take last Christmas. You 
and J know there’s only one way to do 
snow. Isn’t that so? With an ordinary 
wind machine and the snow. But no. 
They always have to invent something. 
There you are, I mean that’s what those 
boys are—frustrated inventors. You'll 
never believe it. They rigged up a special 
sort of horizontal venetian blind, with a 
chap wiggling. The poor Binky Sisters 
singing away there—the chap up above 
making the White Christmas for them, 
and the snow coming down in clods. 
Clods. Just like off a roof.” 

““I see we’re doing it in the Theatre 
after all,” I put in. 

“Certainly,” said the 
“why not?” 

“And you're not going out on a song, 
but a sketch.” 

‘Absolutely right. I told you: that’s 
the way the spots come out. Sig tune, 
sketch, Amanda’s song, then that link, 
dance routine, musical double, sketch. 
Can’t be done any other way.” 

“You couldn’t do a song? 
classy parody, like say, ‘Maybe it’s 
because I’m a Francophile, that I love 


course, the 


comedian, 


Some 


Paris so,.’”’ 

“You'd lose half 
said the comedian. 

‘Honey, I couldn’t do my song at the 
end,” said the singer. “‘ What could we 
have after the first spot?” 

““You’re absolutely right,” said the 


your audience,” 


comedian. 
“But the 
thought you were...” 
‘““That’s all right,”’ said the comedian, 
“if we don’t get a packer they can 
mike-up the applause.’ 


audience,”’ I said. 


“I can tell you,” said the comedian’s 


agent, walking down Lime Grove after 
the transmission, “‘when they don’t 
applaud enough it’s because you’ve 
taken them by surprise. You’ve got to 
telegraph your finish every time. I’ve 
had enough experience of show business 
to tell you, the only way to do it is a 
Billy Cotton finish. 
going up, bags of noise, percussion, the 
lot.”” He began to illustrate by waving 
his arms, crying, “A-Rock, BANG! 
A—Rounp, BANG! Tue Crock! 
TAIR-RAIR. DAIR. DAIR!!! And 


the script,” he went on, reducing the 


Crescendo, voice 


scope of his gestures so that pedestrians 
looked at us in less alarm, “‘ much-much 
broader. Honestly, don’t you think it 
was terribly Grove Family in places? 
Frankly, it’s not television.” 

“How did it come out on the tube?” 
asked the comedian despondently when 
we reached him. 

“Not bad at all,” I said. 


With 


saying,” said the 
“We must go in 
wherever we can for a Billy Cotton 
finish. Bee-dee-dee DAIR! DA! DUM! 
DA! DAIRUMPRAIR! The lot 
““M’m,” “How 


would you feel about a gag-man 


“I was just 


comedian’s agent. 


said the comedian 


two?” he asked. 
““Despondent,” I said 
come d d 


W hat | 


“Absolutely,” said the 
“I should hate it. D’you know 
think? It would ruin it.” 


We parted in a sort of show-business 
amity after the second transmission, and 
the gag-men took over. What happened 
then is not history. It’s true that they 
never sank as low as jugglers. Weckly 
more and more writers thronged tl! 
final 
erratically up the screen. 

In the end, the show, as they sa 


roller-captions as _ they shot 


must go off. 


{pologies to Kipling 


“A TEVER the lotus closes, never the wildfow!l wake,’ 


- But England gives up something for somebody else to take; 


Only a howl in the market or a swelled tub-thumper’s frown, 


And, deeply apologetic, the English flag comes down. 
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HEY seem quietly assured, 
these aldermen of the green. 
The little groups are in no 
hurry, and if you wait fora 
moment, passing, they will 
wait too. They have time, eternity. 
Theirs is the mission to establish, in a 
world disjointed, the reign of /Juxe, 
calme et volupté. 
Voluptuous! 


what other word for 


- that green, so much greener than any 


other, and, indeed, not so much grass 
as velvet? 

On it their feet press or stray like 
fingers, and the long spindly shadows 
are almost absorbed where they fall. 

One, more important than the others, 
has stepped forward, bent his knee to 
the ground, not quite touching it— 
practising for a knighthood?—and now 
rises in dignity, in an agony of tender- 
ness and hope, as his bowl travels 
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smoothly away. He is Francis Drake 
keeping Armadas (or at least supper) 
waiting, Discobolus with a difference: 
for he’s round as the bowl delivered and 
at this moment curling to rest near the 
jack. 

Not that his fatness is out of place, 
it’s so delicate, wrapped in the folds of 
alpaca, lit with a flower. Ahead points 
the lanky shadow; behind lie glory and 
ease—and persecution. For centuries 
the sward was banned as menacing to 
the sword, and still wears about it 
the mark, perhaps, misspent 
middle age. 

Oh to be a globular man, with a 
plump paw, a little white hat, and the 
evening at one’s feet! 


of a 


Now a second player, with the same 
ceremonious address, has dispatched 
his bowl to join the first, which it does 
most discreetly. A third approaches, a 
fourth goes wide. Soon there is a whole 
constellation of black on green as 
deific arms send more worlds spinning. 
The trees whisper, a remote traffic 
growls, I have long ago relapsed on a 
public bench at the other end of which 
sits an owl-eyed woman knitting. The 
faster click of her needles is a reprimand 
to us all. 


Nothing much—to the uncritical 
onlooker—may appear to be happening; 
or should happen. It is a ceremony, like 
Chinese tea-drinking. But while the 
disposition of cups may be infallible, 
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here mistakes will creep in: a bowl— 
which I suspect should be termed 
“wood”—will err, straying out instead 
of in, and the performers from time to 
time will be unable to refrain from a 
tick-tack of joy or scorn. Away, beauti- 
fully if uneventfully, they go; back, 
no-wise disturbed, they come. They 
bring out their little mats, their little 
jokes, they strip to waistcoats, but never 
to braces. 

Damn braces, said Blake, 
relaxes. It is surprising, when you think 
of it, that the bowling green shouldn't 
have provided a school of proverbs. 
One might suggest: 

Morning is good, 
better, evening is best; 

Empires may rise and fall, but 
Bowls will roll on for ever; 

and 
It’s a wise wood that knows its own 


bless 


afternoan is 


bias. 
* 


I enjoy the ceremony—that’s why 
I’m here—yet can’t help my mind 
flying off. South it wings, to the Midi, 
to Provence; and there a very different 
scene clamours on ear and eye. 

Whizz bang! A burly lorry- 
driver has taken a run and hurled his 
metal-cased boule high in air to knock 
an uopponent flying. He grins, panting 
for the wine bottle under his coat. The 
sun scorches. Shadows are squat and 
blue. A horse droops under a straw hat. 
The playground is a gravelly space 
round which the players will zigzag 
their lunch-hour, taking all hazards 
in their stride. Improvization, action, 
contrasts of cunning and ruthlessness 
are the thing. I have followed it in the 
Bois de Boulogne and along the Céte 
d’Azur, down by the river at Lyon, 
outside the walls of Avignon by lamp- 
light. 


And now from Arles, with its resound- 
ing smacks and shouts under the trees 
Van Gogh painted, I come back to the 
mesmeric lawn. I may not feel myself 
so powerfully drawn to the English 
game, but I like to know it is there: 


beside it croquet is fearsome, cricket 
(my own favourite idleness) a pursuit 
for bounders. I like the idea of bowls. 
I like also men fishing in a lake where 
there are three fish, artful as they, bird 
watchers, stamp-collectors, gliders, those 
who wait for a No. 1 bus: all quietists 
who might run the world better than 
our gangster lot. 

There is violence of a kind, even 
on the immaculate green. Some pattern 
sacred to the performers is all but 
complete when along comes an intruder 
a shade faster than the others to disturb 
it, to cannon perfection out of shape. 
Hands are flung up, there are hard 
laughs, looks wry or resigned. 

“Swine!” says the woman knitting; 
and ‘goes on knitting faster than ever. 

Good heavens, I never expected her 
disapproval to take this turn. But no 
doubt she is right. The man who could 
stoop so low would beat children or 
wear a tie with Diana Dors on it. 


Once, by the way, I met boules on 
Hampstead Heath. It was in the early 
morning, near the Vale of Health, 
during the war; two exiles, playing | 
know not what part in other events, had 
established here their resistance corner, 
their dawn meeting, more startling than 
any duel. I ventured a Bon jour, but it 
coincided with one of those smacking 
full-tosses, and as I walked on into a 
London just awake to a phoney war that 
had become real, I wondered if I hadn’t 
dreamt the whole scene. Same hour, 
same place, there was I the next day— 
no boules! But there were the tracks in 
the sand under the pines. The news 
that night was that Paris had fallen. 


Sooner or later even bowls must come 
to an end, and I overtake several players 
walking away past the lake which boaters 
have left to ducks. Off their pitch they 
look much smaller, older, shabbier, 
rather flat-footed, with dependent hands 
in one of which is grasped a small heavy 
bag or net. They look sad; but whether 
it’s sadness that has driven them to 
bowls, or sadness that for twenty-one 


hours out of the twenty-four they can’t 
be playing it, who can say? 

The park bell has rung, and an old- 
fashioned keeper stands at the gate. 

The world roars by for a while. 

It grows dark, hushed. Stars come 


out, first a few, then so many, many. 
Look, there’s one shooting! 
Heavenly bowls! 


Another! 


G. W. STONIER 














The Salad of 


By C#RS#N 


HE story itself was dreary: much 

did not happen in it that did not 
usually happen in stories of the 

type this was a member of. And 
the style it was written in added to the 
monotony—the manner each word was 
put down on paper to make up sentences 
and paragraphs and finally pages—all 
was designed according to an uncertain 
frigid pattern. But the dreariness maybe 
was occasioned most of all by a desire 
to appear simple—not tutored—and at 
the same time universal. Plus, there 
was the wish to astonish by a choice of 
the non-normal in situation and char- 
acter: to chronicle the sad soul-matings 
of freaks, cripples, crazies, and the like— 
of crackpot cock-eyed folk, in short. 
Even the shadows in such stories are too 
often twisted—they give you the impres- 
sion of having been dreamed up with 
the tongue corkscrewed too tight in the 
writer’s cheek. For once a writer has 
licked the trick of making the ugly 
appear beautiful, and earned—whyever 
or how is not here nor neither there— 
fame and even money by so doing: why 
then, boyogirl! the conflict begins. 
The writer in this instance 
Miss Frances (‘‘Frankie’’) Jasmine 
Addams, Esq.—as she titled herself on 
the backs and title-pages and dust- 
covers of the printed books she wrote. 
Romancers of this species are drawn 
mainly from the distaff but 
Frances Jasmine—as the Miss and the 
Esq. made plain—would never ever 
admit of belonging to either sex in 
particular. Or rather, she wished in her 
person to embrace both of the sexes 
while harkening not at all to the 
strumpet-call of sex itself. F. J. Addams 


was 


side, 
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the Bad Café 


McC#L#ERS 


had not after all—as Big Mama amid 
the smell of sickness and fish once had 
predicted—wed a boy with blue eyes 
and light hair. Jasmine F.—and here 
we must draw attention once again to 
the Miss—had not wedded a boy with 
any colour eyes or even hair that was 
dark. She had not in all of her living 
life been wed. 

Yet many male men there were that 
might have wooed her if, since her 
eighteenth birthday, she had not grown 
her height so tall. For—as she had 
feared and figured in arithmetic that sick- 
making summer when she was twelve 
twelve months old and (for the first and 
last time) had been sick and tired of 
being her own self—Miss Frances, Esq. 
was nine inches over nine feet high, and 
she wore a number thirteen shoe. So 
that she in a sense was, like one of her 
own created characters, a sort of freak— 
or anyway outlandish. And it may have 
been—though who are we to say?— 
for this reason that she had taken to the 
typing-writer out of whose ribbon the 
so-sad tales were spun. 

Though Esq. Addams F, had not, as 
she (that summer of the soldier she 
brained with the water-pitcher) had 
fully intentioned, become a great poet 
or any kind or species of a poet, even 
small. Unless to write this simple and 
to invert now and then the wording of a 
sentence is to be this thing: poetical? 
She—or he-she or she-he, should we 
say? not forgetting that Esq. added on— 
had not become, either, her other 
ambition, the foremost authority on 
radar. Instead—and it was again that 
self-same summer the revelation took 
place—she had gotten ahold (girloboy!) 
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of this written prose book named Three 
Lives that had so awfully helped to 
forge (as they say: and the mot is in this 
connection juste enough) her own to-be- 
famous style. 

That had been before the growing 
began, though it is hard to say how long 
ago. Jasmine F. Addams (Miss) had 
not lived yet to the threescore and ten 
Big Mama allowed her, but still she did 
not tell to anybody how old was her age. 
The world of Addams F. J. was a square 
world, and she felt sometimes she had 
walked plumb off of one of its four 
corners into space. But always she 
pulled her nine-foot self back in time, 
because from such a highness it is a long 
way to fall. 

And so at the typing-writer she sat 
spinning out of its wreathing ribbon her 
tale. Once the ribbon had been cast in 
two colours—red and black—but now 
it was of one sole colour alone. Black. 
On account of her character she had 
created—the one her story was about— 
his pigment also was black, and that 
matched the colour of the ribbon the 
words were stamped upon. 

Miss Freakish Frankie Jasmine 
Addams, Esq., throughout the nine-foot 
years tapped out of the typing-writer 
this story that was short but seemed 
ever never to end. Of this black-coloured 
man eating a salad in the bad café. And 
because he had not a head, it was hard 
for him to eat. For without a head he 
had not eyes either, being born of 


Hue and Cry 


T one time things in our village 
were settled and orderly. Now 
it is different. Now nobody 

knows from one minute to the next 
what will happen, what will be the end 
of us. As soon as things are straight, as 
soon as law is matched with order— 
what happens? Why, the mice of mis- 
rule have been gnawing beneath us all 
the time, throughout our cleaning 
operations secret compartments have 
been untidying themselves, life in all 
its complexity burgeons, the plummet 
wavers and the straight line bursts! 
But let me explain. It is a simple enough 
story. 


Ours is a small village. And let me 


female woman in this sad 
plight, and so could not see 
to bring the salad on his 
pronged fork to the mouth 
he did not own, 

And there was not any 
talking, even, in this story; 
for how would he be able 
—without any mouth—to 
utter spoken speech? Be- 
sides, the waiter who waited 
upon him in the bad café 
had died long since. 
Throughout the time it 
had taken to typing-write 
the pages of the story, the 
waiter had died—of bore- 
dom screaming, some evil 
reviewing critics had said. 

And then, with the salad 
still uneaten, Miss J. F. 
Addams, Esq., died too. 
One day the nine feet of 
her-or-his-self, shod with 
the number thirteen shoes, 
just did not rise from the 
specially-built bed on which it dreamed 
in the night-time its sleeping dreams. 
A plate of hopping-john—peas and 
rice to us who are still in life—was 
waved beneath her nose, according to 
the wish she had expressed at the age of 
twelve: but, alas, she, he, or it did not 
rise to eat from out of the ten-foot 
coffin in which Frances J. Addams; 
lay. 

So the lid was nailed down and it was 


By WILLIAM 


deal only with our four main families, 
the Browns, the Greens, the Blacks and 
old Mr. and Mrs. White. We can dis- 
regard for present purposes the Greys 
up in their granite battleship of a manor 
—they lived under a sort of cloud in any 
case. And the Roses, foreigners really, 
among their carnations and pigs, very 
much in the pink but looking at life 
through spectacles of what we must 
agree is an unnatural, somewhat 
escapist, tint. 

No, take the Browns. As _ nicely 
situated a couple as you might meet: 
one daughter, an attractive brunette. 
Their sandstone house with its attrac- 
tive chocolate paintwork, a converted 
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+4, Hot i 
rip. 


“The idea, I gather, is to avoid reaching a peak 
of fitness before the actual Games in Melbourne.” 


deemed certain the writer was truly 
dead—and shortly, too, was buried, 


nine feet deep in the headless earth. 


Yes, the story is dreary—as stories 
of this type almost always are. But 
remember: matters might be wors« 
Over the page—who knows that a tale 
by Mr. Erskine Caldwell may not 

, 


lay? 


J. Mac aren-Ross 


ANSOM 


tannery, was panelled inside from 
top to bottom with deep-polished oak. 
The dark imitation-leather 
blended comfortably with this, and to 
see Mr. Brown mounted on a chestnut 
bay, his umber bowler a-cock, a good 
cigar in mouth, poised thus against th 
leaves of his favourite plan:ing of copper 
beech, and at best on an autumn 
morning—there, you would say, is a 
man who has come to terms with life, 
albeit of a taciturn nature, sinking for 
hours into one of his famous “studies, 
a possible echo of Caribbean extraction 
The Greens lived on a hill not so fa: 
away. Old Colonel Green, originally of 
the Howards, had later transferred to 


furniture 








the Rifle Brigade, his wife so much 
admiring the dress uniform. Vegetarians, 
they lived a clovered life among pad- 
docks and privet, in a little Dutch- 
type house with a pretty, porraceous 
wash and emerald tiles. It was a great 
pleasure to take a glass of mint tea at 
“Greensward” after a taste of old 
Brown’s titanic brew—but on the whole 
the family were not so innocent as was 
generally held, old Green used to knock 
back the Chartreuse and his wife had a 
truly jealous eye . . . but that was more 
for their son, Bice, of whom more later. 

But you could see the Greens were 
pretty well placed. As, in fact, the 
Blacks were—working away as only they 
could in their cosily tarred and weather 
boarded cottage so quaintly encircled by 
cypresses. ‘The Blacks bred Labradors: 
and there was talk of a very particular 
tulip farm: and even of magic. But that 


| 





























was only the kind of gossip brought on 
by the tenebrous atmosphere of Black’s 
real profession: and perhaps also 
because Mrs. Black was a touch too 
smart for us, she was never seen but in 
the chicest of all colours a woman can 
wear—though the stockings were a bit 
risqué—and the looks she gave people as 
she drove by at the wheel of the hearse! 
No matter. They were good people. 
They had a sense of what was fitting. 
Their son was a jet pilot. 

The Whites’ bow-windowed mansion 
had a seaside air, all balconies and 
flagless flagpoles. The blinds were 
drawn in winter, giving an alabaster 
blankness to the fagade—for the family 
would be off somewhere snow-sporting 
—but each spring they returned to a 
mass of pear-blossom and the summer 





saw them in spotless flannels, Mrs. 
White—“The Burden,” as she was 
| 
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humorously called—in a solar topee, 
her husband gaily panama-ed, perhaps 
liming the orchard or taking a churn 
round the most model of dairies. White 
himself was a great blancmange of a 
man, with interests in China clay and 
guano—and it was never thought odd 
that those hoary locks should have sired 
an albino daughter, their beloved Lily. 
An ivory tower? Perhaps. But lies of 
an unserious nature are too easily told 
about such folk. And perhaps a house 
of that size, with its two wings like an 
enormous dove, was a bit of an elephant. 
Still I’d give the Whites a clean sheet. 
So, if appearances count for anything, 
all was pretty straight with us. Old 
Black in his Anthony Eden, Brown in 
his “‘derby,”” White flopping a panama, 
and Colonel Green with the 
pimple capping his horns 
be better? If it was not Mrs. Green in 
her simple shamrock “Kate” bonnet 
and baize apron, the sepia jodhpurs of 
Mrs. Brown, My Lady Black in her 
sables, or Mrs. White a perennial bride 


olive 


what could 


in ivory and off? 

You might in fact think we 
pretty settled, our coats nicely cut 
A tidy, not 


were 


according to our cloth? 
over-colourful existence? 

You would be wrong. 
were growing up. 

It was not long before Miss Brown 
was throwing van Dyck glances into 
young Bice’s lovat eyes, and Lily White 
and her jet-pilot boy friend began to 
practise a duet on the grand piano of 
Life, hands crossed on the ermine 
ivories. Bice brought a touch of spring 
to the autumnal lives of the Browns: 
Lily aisled Cole Black and set up a half- 
timbered existence right next door to 
their parents, farming Friesians. Not 
long too before the Brown-Green 
marriage was convened, and the couple 
set up in a large Nissen hut still bright 
with camouflage, a kind of khaki and 
sedge caterpillar. 

So our best-laid plans were nastily 
mottled, shades of difference appeared 
everywhere, and we all felt—well, a bit 
off-colour. And when Lily’s baby came 
—I omitted to mention that Cole’s 
family were first-generation equatorials 
—it was only natural that the coffee- 
coloured cherub and 
finally abducted, in broad daylight, in a 
tawny old station wagon, by none other 
than old Mrs. Brown! ... And no one 
Knows what will happen next . . . 


The children 


was coveted, 
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OBODY can hope, by legislation, 
to take the ill-temper right out 
of competitive games. If the 

other man is winning, the wry smile, 
the prolonged filling of the pipe, an 
impatient crossing and recrossing of the 
legs to indicate that he is taking a hell of 
a time over his move—these will ever 
be the loser’s only safeguards against a 
deplorable display of overt sulks. But 
something can be done, by a 
manipulation of the rules, to remove 
one or two of the sharper stimuli, the 
unbearably offensive incidents that 
inevitably trigger-off an explosion. ‘The 
Royal and Ancient realized this when 
they abolished the stymie. They 
dressed it up of course, producing a 
number of high-sounding reasons for 
the change; but everyone knows that 
the stymie had to go because golfers 
who were one down at the eighteenth 
just couldn’t take it. And what better 
reason could there be? The first object 
of the rules of any game should be to 
ensure, as far as is humanly possible, 
that no player makes an exhibition of 
himself, at until the match is 
actually over. 

The governing bodies of other games 
have been slow to follow the Royal and 
Ancient’s lead, But this month, at long 
last, the English Draughts Association 
is to discuss the abolition of the Huff, 
that cruel enactment whereby a player 


wise 


least 









The Huff—And After By 


is entitled to remove from the board any 
piece of his opponent’s that, though in 
a position to take one of his own men, 
failed to do so. In America, where the 
limits of human endurance are better 
understood, the Huff was long ago 
thrown on the scrap-heap, with the 
result that over there fatalities at the 
draught-board have sharply declined. 
Here, we have continued to ask flesh- 
and-blood to take without violence the 
simultaneous disclosure that it has (a) 
lost an opportunity of capturing a piece 
from the smug ass opposite and (bd) 
forfeited a piece of its own into the 
bargain—with a move by the opponent 
still to This is stroke-and- 
distance vengeance, and the 
victim is rightly said at the end of it to 
be “‘huffed.’’* 

* There is no direct connection between 
the two meanings of the word though both 
derive from the original meaning of *‘ huff” 

“‘the sound of a blast of air through an 
orifice.” People in a huff are so described 
because suffering from ‘‘a gust of anger or 
annoyance, 1599.”” The huff in Draughts is 
so-called because ‘“‘the removal was marked 
by blowing on the piece.” The Shorter 
O.E.D. does not state who first so blew, or 
why; but the date was 1688—curiously 
enough the year of the Revolution, when 
England, in other respects, set her house in 
order. There can be little doubt that this 
blowing action (now happily obsolete) must 
have been an added exacerbation. The 
English name Draughts, by the way, is rich 
in associations with wind—unlike U.S. 
Checkers, Latin Latrunculi and the in- 
explicable French Yeu des Dames 


come. 
with a 
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F. ELLIS 


We shall have to wait a while yet to 
see whether the English Draughts 
Association, at their meeting at Bolton 
on September 29, take their courage in 
both hands and, by a stroke of the pen, 
make draughts a game to which English- 
men of temper and spirit can sit down 
with some hope of retaining their dignity 
to the end. (Scots, Irish and Welsh 
players will not be affected by the 
decision, and will continue, no doubt, 
to sit glowering over the board in their 
surly fastnesses, indifferent to the march 
of civilization.) Meanwhile, it may not 
be out of place to point the finger at one 
or two other ulcers, ripe for excision, 
that still disfigure our national games. 

Chess is a game so fraught with 
irritations that it may seem hopeless, 
short of changing the game beyond 
recognition, to attempt to clean it up. 
The forking of king and castle by one 
of those damned knights, the intolerable 
complacency with which an opponent 
frustrates your check- 
mating move by pointing out that it 
opens up check on your own king—the 
game bristles with situations deliberately 
designed (possibly by the Chinese) to 
excite ungovernable rage. Still, a slight 
alleviation, the beginnings of an effort 
to make this so-called pastime acceptable 
to a wider public than the anemic and 
the heavily-bearded, could be secured 
by abolishing the taking of pawns en 
passant—perhaps the nearest equivalent 
in chess to the huff, That first step once 
taken, the gradual hamstringing and 


long-awaited 


immobilization of the knight would 
follow as a matter of course. 
It must be left to others better 


qualified than the present writer to 
plead for the annulment of the penalties 
for revoking at Bridge, and the removal 
of whatever comparable annoyances mar 


the enjoyment of Cribbage, Back- 
gammon, Solitaire and other indoor 
pursuits. But one may perhaps be 


permitted to step outside for a moment 
on to the trim, green, bile-raising lawns 
of Croquet, where only the compulsory 
wearing of soft-soled shoes prevents 
more serious injuries, and put in a plea 
for the abolition of that vexatious shot 
the “croquet”—or, if not that, at least a 
severe limitation on the distance to 
which the opponent’s ball may be pro- 
pelled in the course of it. At present, if 
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one remembers aright, provided only 
that it does not actually leave the field of 
play and enter the surrounding bushes, 
the opponent’s ball may be dispatched 
without penalty to the farthest corner 
of the arena, whence the chances of 
achieving a ‘“‘roquet,” when the 
opponent’s turn comes, are dim in 
the extreme. This sort of thing does 
nothing but breed ill-feeling; indeed, 
short of blowing on the ball before 
croqueting it away, it is hard to think 
of a more insulting and exasperating 
gesture. 

What a splendid thing for British 
sport if, when the Huff has gone—as go 
it must—the Croquet follows it into 
oblivion—except, of course, in Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, those last sullen 
bastions of scowling non-conformity. 


a a 


Animal Farm 
‘EXPERIENCED Pigs, calf-rearing, all stock, 
tractor, all cultivations; cottage, 3 beds, 
married, 42; not isolated, near Reading.— 
Write , Mercury, Reading.” 
Reading Mercury 





























Song : 


see wives enjoy the statutory 
right 

To slam the door, whether by day or 
night; 

Young husbands, too, are privileged to 
spend 

Long hours in bars, each with a chosen 
friend. 

But tell me can such independence prove 

More than a simple lack of love, 

More than a simple lack of love ? 

O how can you regain 

Love lost on honeymoon in sunny 
Spain ? 


Or though the nuptial contract, that 
deters 

Adulteresses and adulterers, 

May sweetly mortalize the venial sin 

Of beach flirtation after too much gin, 

Can such experiments in marriage prove 
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A Beach in Spain 


More than a simple lack of love, 
More than a simple lack of love ? 
O how can you regain 


honeymoon in sunny 


Love lost on 
Spain ? 


And. if your OPERATION JEALOUSY 

Should end with corpses tossing in the 
sea, 

Both of you having sworn in hell’s 
despite 

Never to panic or 

fight, 

such 

prove 

More than a simple lack of love, 

More than a simple lack of love ? 

O how can you regain 

Love lost on honeymoon in 
Spain ? 


break off the 


Can heroic beach-head battles 


sunny 


Ropert GRAVES 








T is of oak, edged with brass, the 
| desk across which, in 1875, Lionel 

de Rothschild pushed, in a manner 
of speaking, four million pounds over to 
Disraeli’s creature Monty Corry so that 
Disraeli might buy half shares in the 
Suez Canal from the Khedive for Queen 
Victoria. Disraeli wrote the same night 
to Victoria, “It’s just settled: you have 
it, Madam. Four million sterling!— 
and almost immediately. There was 
only one firm that could do it—the 
Rothschilds.” 

As he ceded his, or anyway some- 
body’s, millions, Lionel, according to 
Corry, ate a grape and spat out the skin 
just to prove his mind could handle two 
things at once. But that, most likely, is 
a Corry fib. People, if I may say so 
plaintively, have been fibbing about the 
Rothschilds ever since Napoleon. Not 
out of malignity. Merely from an 
impulse to magnify and embroider. The 
Rothschilds are improbable. Right, 
let’s make them incredible. 

The man behind the brass-edged desk 
when I last visited the Partners’ Room 
in St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., was Anthony 
de Rothschild, a small, silvery man in 
a reticent, rather crumpled suit. That 
morning he had come up on the 
businessmen’s train to Euston, then by 
Underground to Mansion House. He 





“Very pretty, but how are 





Sovereigns from Suez By 








lifted his head from a litter of cheques 
he was signing and asked, What in the 
world had I come to see him for? 

Because, I ought to have said, it is 
everybody’s lust to stare at a reigning 
Rothschild. What I actually said was, 
Because I wanted to know whether 
what Frank Harris once said was true, 
that the Rothschilds always keep in 
their cellars a million pounds in gold— 
solid, indefeasible coin which, if they 
feel so disposed, they can bite, run 
through clawed fingers, drool and growl 
over. Mr. Anthony put his pen down 
and said over the tops of his lenses that 
the Rothschilds could think of better 
things to do with a million in specie 
than lock it in their cellars and sit on 
it; and please would somebody (he 
mentally added) take this man away? 

At that moment Edmund*de Roth- 
schild, Mr. Anthony’s nephew, oppor- 
tunely came in and sat at the Junior 
Partner’s desk, brassbound like the 
other. 

Mr. Eddy, youngish and of majestic 
port, wore clothes that had been carved 
and glasspapered, and black hair arranged 
in parallel wiggles across baldness. He 
was all for telling me, at length, about 
the azaleas he grows with élan at 
Exbury, and the Saturday afternoon 
cricket he plays with the village eleven. 
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But I headed him off to check a story 
I had had half an hour earlier from a 
clerk in his own bullion office. 

One day in the ‘thirties 
sovereign-counting machines were in- 
stalled, said the clerk, a squad of 
Rothschild trusties were counting half 
a million pounds (gold) to make sure 
it was half a million pounds. They 
couldn’t make it more than £499,999. 

Despairing recounts. Cold sweats 
round the green-baize table. Carpets 
taken up. Tons of furniture shifted. 
At one in the morning a jittering teller 
found the missing sovereign in his 
trouser turn-up. I asked Mr. Anthony 
and Mr. Eddy what they knew about 
all this. They stared at each other 
stonily, then at me. Never heard a 
word of it, they breathed, in a rather 
scandalized way. Silly tale. Silly as the 
one about Nathan Meyer Rothschild on 
a white charger by Wellington’s side at 
Waterloo and how, Allied victory being 
sure, he posted like a mad thing to 
London, there making a cool million on 
‘Change by spreading news of an Allied 
defeat. 

“Let me tell you,” proposed Mr. 
Eddy, “how I sell rhododendrons to 
America. Such good dollar-getters . . .” 

After that I lost touch rather. A 
functionary took me on a tour. This, he 
said, was the Partners’ Dining Room. 
Table had been cleared. Cigar smoke 
hung incensewise before oil portraits of 
early Rothschilds with Gladstone collars 
and piercing eyes like ebony discs. 
Some of the portraits were candle- 
flanked. Between two ticker-tape 
machines under glass bells hung a 
hideous anecdotal piece of Baron Lionel 
being introduced to the House of 
Commons, first Member of Jewish faith 
to sit there, in 1858. 

You know, don’t you, that in 1875 
Mr. Lionel had his witchball and 
soothsayer service and that a secret 
drawer in the Chief Partner’s brass- 
edged desk contains a sealed envelope, 
marked for opening this autumn, in 
which Nasser is forecast with a hundred 
easy ways of circumventing him, so 
that the Rothschilds may rake off in 
perpetuity on Suez Canal shares? 

That is my story, at any rate. I have 
a duty that I owe to the Rothschild 
legend. 


before 
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In the City 


Half a Loaf 
OT so long ago the tourist’s chief 
criticism of British hospitality was 
aimed at our coffee: now it is our 
bread that is under fire. Our white 
bread tastes like cotton wool or, perhaps, 
aerated chalk, our wholemeal loaf tastes 
like congealed porridge. ‘The crust is 
like soggy leather, its contents stale 
almost as soon as the knife is inserted. 
And the tourist’s views are echoed by 
many natives. 

In desperation innumerable house- 
wives—foliowing the example of their 
sisters in Yorkshire and Scotland—have 
experimented with home-made bread, 
and innumerable husbands have just 
about lived to tell the tale. It seems that 
as a nation we have lost or mislaid the 
baker’s art. The honest advertisements 
put out by the Flour Advisory Bureau 
(the staff of life illustrated) have seemed 
to some of us as optimistically mislead- 
ing as a pool promoter’s letter to his 
clients, and significantly have failed to 
arrest the steady decline in the con- 
sumption of bread. Since 1948 our 
annual intake of flour per head has 
fallen by no less than 20 per cent and is 
now substantially lower than in the 
thirties. 

Where does the blame lie? Oddly 
enough, with the bread subsidy and 
price control. The national loaf handed 
over the baking business of Britain to 
the giants—on a plate. The small crafts- 
man baker lost money on it and was 
driven out of production. In fourteen 
years the number of bakeries operating 
on the subsidy has been cut by half, and 
it is the resultant lack of competition 
that has allowed the manufacturers of 
poor-quality bread to get away with it. 

What happens next? On September 
29 the bread subsidy disappears and 
with it all control of prices. Prices will 
rise—to tenpence, elevenpence or a 
shilling a loaf—and bakers will be 
permitted (though will they be able?) 
to produce exactly what their customers 
require. Some bakers fear that the 
inevitable increase in price will cause a 
further shrinkage in demand, but as a 
staple item of food bread does not 
always respond as it should to the laws 


of supply and demand. Dearer bread 
may mean increased consumption— 
merely because at a higher price its 
relative cheapness becomes more 
obvious. A starving man might prefer 
two loaves to one loaf and a slice of cake. 

But while expenditure on bread—at 
present only four per cent of the 
nation’s food bill—is certain to grow, 
the outlook for profits and dividends is 
not quite so yeasty. We do not know 
how many small bakers will be tempted 
to return to their ovens, or how many 
of them can find the capital to modernize 
to satisfy the clean food regulations. 
We do not yet know whether the 
British public really cares about good 
bread, or how much it is prepared to 
pay for it. 














Much Binding 
MAGINE a newspaper office in 
which the typewriters had only half 
the alphabet, where the telephones 
would only dial their own numbers; 
then you are on the way to under- 
standing what it is like trying to run a 
mechanized farm in this Atomic Age. 

Here we are with the wheat so ripe 
that the ears are almost running into 
slices of bread. The straw stands stiff, 
and the weather waits . . . 

We go to unearth the binder from 
its wads of straw, carefully placed over 
it for protection, then push it out into 
the yard, and grease each chain, oil 
every bearing and sharpen the knife. 
After that we fix the sails and the canvas. 
Then hitch the unwieldy machine to the 
tractor and set off to the wheat field. 

At its best a binder looks like a 
sleepwalking windmill. It is a clumsy 
looking contraption, the unfortunate 
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It is possible that the big factory 
bakers will feel the pinch of competition 
and be challenged to turn out respectable 
crusty loaves instead of the raw material 
of bread poultices. If so they will find 
their costs increasing, for their plant is 
designed—specifically, I gather—to pro- 
duce the bread substitute that we know 
to-day, and cannot easily or cheaply be 
made crust-conscious. 

But investors with interests in Ranks, 
Spillers, Hovis, Allied Bakeries and 
McDougalls have little to fear. The 
chances are that the new deal in bread 
will in the long run prove helpful to the 
entire industry—millers, craft bakers 
and mammoth bakeries. As for this 
customer half a genuine loaf will be 
better than no real bread. MAMMON 


offspring sired by a washing mangle 
with a wanton roundabout for its 
mother. Certainly the attributes of both 
are manifest in the monster. They say 
the genius who invented this machine 
was twenty years designing the gadget 
which ties the twine round each sheaf 
into a knot, and by the time he had 
patented it he was quite a maniac. 
Personally I suspect that the end of 
that story is misplaced and should be 
the preface. 

No matter, in spite of its clumsy 
appearance the binder does work, and 
as if by a miracle, the sheaves of corn 
were thrown out one after another as 
we went round—exactly twice. Then 
snap—a finger on the cutter bust, 
causing the knife to jam, causing the 
chain to break. I swore so loudly that a 
flock of rooks flew straight into the air. 

Running back to the farm, I jump 
into my car and drive to our nearest 
garage, with the chain in my hand. 
“Can you fix this for me?” I ask the 
proprietor. “Sorry,” he replies, “I'm 
just off to the flicks.” 

“Well, can’t one of your men?” 

“Sure,” he replies, looking dubious, 
“if you can persuade ‘em, but it'll be 
overtime .. .”’ 

Even on overtime the young chap | 
ask hasn't the skill to mend it. After 
wasting an hour I drive thirty miles to 
one of the chief agricultural engineers 

“Got a new binder chain?” I ask 
as urgently as my fatigue will permit 

“Sorry, chum,” the manager says, 
“but here’s those ploughshares you 
ordered last January.” 

What would you do if you had to 
harvest with a plough, and plough with 
a harvester? Don’t answer, just tell m« 
how far it is to New Zealand. 

RonaLD DUNCAN 











“It’s no use you grumbling how it’s worse than last year—just be thankful it’s not next year.” 
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Hollis on Orwell 
A Study of George Orwell. Christopher 
Hollis. Hollis and Carter, 18/6 
R. CHRISTOPHER 
HOLLIS’s book on George 
Orwell is rather hard to discuss 
as a whole, because it is made up of 
three separate ingredients, each of 
which must be considered at its own 
level. These are, firstly, Mr. Hollis’s 
personal memories of Orwell, chiefly as 
a boy at Eton: secondly, a detailed 
analysis of Orwell’s books, with some 
attention to their autobiographical back- 
ground: thirdly, speculations on Orwell’s 
intellectual—or perhaps one should 
say philosophical—point of view, 
approached from Mr. Hollis’s own 
standpoint as a Roman Catholic. 

A shade older than Orwell (whose 
real name was of course Eric Blair) 
Mr. Hollis was also a King’s Scholar; 
and, although the inflexible etiquette of 
College prevented either from knowing 
the other well at school, Mr. Hollis had 
more than one opportunity to make 
some observations, not only relevant to 
the examination of Orwell’s character, 
but also extraordinarily vivid and 
entertaining in themselves. 

It is worth remarking that at Eton 
the seventy boys holding scholarships 
are accommodated in one building, and 
it is clear from what is said here that 
their high scholastic attainment was 
not in general—at any rate at that 
period—reflected in a parallel liberalism 
of outlook among the boys in authority. 
The picture Mr. Hollis paints would, 
I should say, compare unfavourably in 
this respect with certainly many 
oppidan houses of the same period. 

All the same Mr. Hollis is absolutely 
convincing in his view that much of 
Orwell’s evasiveness in later life about 
Eton was due, not to a dislike of his 
days there, but to a feeling of unreason- 
ing guilt that he had in fact rather 
enjoyed Eton. He liked talking about 
his private school, where he had been 
unhappy, and where the headmaster’s 
wife (described elsewhere by Mr. 
Cyril Connolly) seems, owing to her 
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capricious favouritism, to have been a 
woman not very suitable to have control 
of small boys. He could unhesitatingly 
dislike that school and attack it, a 
position in which he felt more at ease 
than in extending any form of modified 
approval. 

It so happened that Mr. Hollis fell in 
with him again when Orwell, imme- 
diately after leaving school, was serving 


with the Burma Police. We are shown 
how, in his early days in the East, 
Orwell was keen on his job, and a con- 
vinced advocate of firmness on the part 
of the Imperial administration. Only 
later did he come to disapprove so 
violently of the British Empire as such. 

When Orwell resigned from the 
Burma Police a period of journalism 
followed, culminating in the experiences 
described in Down and Out in Paris and 
London. Mr. Hollis, therefore, switches 
over from personal reminiscence, to his 
second approach—the books Orwell 
wrote. These he describes in con- 
siderable detail, and often with notable 
humour, showing, for example, that in 
A Clergyman’s Daughter Orwell had 
very little idea how a clergyman’s house- 
hold (Mr. Hollis’s own home _ back- 
ground) really lived. Mr. Hollis also 
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adds some pertinent autobiographical 
remarks regarding a favourite subject 
in Orwell’s writing: the boy who finds 
himself at school among boys from 
homes richer than his own. 

With regard to the third aspect of his 
book, Mr. Hollis concludes that it is 
difficult to construct a coherent philo: 
ophy of life from Orwell’s writings 
Orwell regarded himself as a Socialist, 
but there was much in all the myriad 
forms of Socialism of which he also 
greatly disapproved. Mr. Hollis’s own 
underlying thesis, as I understand it, is 
that Orwell’s views, in spite of his 
specific rejection of Christianity, wer 
logically the product of an innate 
Christian belief. 

If one knew Orwell pretty well, as | 
did, one naturally holds many views of 
one’s own about him: on the whole too 
involved to express in the space avail 
able here. Briefly, Mr. Hollis seems to 
expect rather too much logic from a 
man who was essentially illogical. His 
book is not a biography (Orwell’s second 
marriage, for example, is not even 
mentioned) and therefore it sets out only 
certain selective aspects of its subject 
There is, indeed, a great deal in it that 
is of interest, and throws light on a 
strange, unhappy, gifted figure for whom 
it was impossible not to feel affection 
But it never finally grapples, so it 
seems to me, with the question: why 
was Orwell as he was? Why did he feel 
this great burden of guilt? Obviously 
such questions can never really in th 
last resort be answered; but in the cas« 
of Orwell there is, one feels, perhap 
more still to be said. 

ANTHONY POwWEL! 


Waterfront 


The Man Who Rocked the Boat. William 
J. Keating (with Richard Carter). Go 
lanez, 16/- 

Assistant District Attorneys hav 
literary leanings; one of Mr. Keating 
colleagues in New York was Eleazai 
Lipsky, who wrote Kiss of Death: another 
confrére—from Chicago—was the author 
of Murder Inc. Mr. Keating—a real-life 
Phil Marlowe or Perry Mason 
ceaseless war against organized crime 


wag d 














“What's happened to your schedule, 


vicar—you used to be able to call in 
the afternoon for a cup of tea?” 


and corrupt politics; but, during nine 
vears service, “‘heard of only one case in 
which a finger-print was helpful.”’ His 
book records the true story of the film 
On the Waterfront (“A man could be 
killed in broad daylight before half a 
dozen witnesses and nobody would 
testify’’), though Johnny (“Cockeye”’) 
Dunn, the “almost theatrically-evil”’ 
labour leader, was in fact convicted 
through his efforts. Like his fictional 
prototypes, the narrator often fell foul of 
the Police Department itself, and was 
finally imprisoned for five days after 
exposing an_ electronic-eavesdropping 
network that rivalled the organization of 
Frank L. Packard’s Wire Devils. 

That justice is still occasionally 
triumphant, however, may _hearten 
readers in this country who have been 
surprised that Billy Hill—like Benny 
Levine, the American garment-centre 
boss—is still at large and influential. 

J. M-R. 


Thomas Cranmer: 
Martyr. G. W. Bromiley. 
Press, 10/6 
It cost 11/4d. in 1556 to burn an 

Archbishop. The service was fully choral, 

and the Provost of Eton preached a 

sermon. Cranmer turned the tables on 

them all by a last-minute recantation, 
thrust the hand that signed it first into 
the flames, and created one of the great 

legends of Protestant martyrology. A 

mild Cambridge don, immensely learned, 

he had suggested a way to resolve the 

problem of Henry VIII's divorce. The 
tyrant characteristically remarked “That 
man hath the right sow by the ear,”’ and 
soon Cranmer was My Lord of Canter- 
bury. We owe to him the Anglican Bible 
and Liturgy. 

Dr. Bromiley gives a rather muffled 
version of the facts, and his book will 
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appeal mainly to the evangelical clergy. 
He reaches a nadir of understatement 
when he writes that for Cranmer his 
death sentence must have come as a 
“distinct shock,”’ and that it is doubtful 
whether Henry VIII “ever had a true 
grasp of Evangelical principles.’’ For 
the general reader, his biography will 
show that ideological warfare was as 
fierce and foolish in the sixteenth 
century as in the twentieth. Not a book 
to recommend to Roman Catholics. 
J. E. B. 

Women in Antiquity. Charles Seltman. 

Thames and Hudson, 18/- 

Dr. Seltman is not only an eminent 
classical archeologist but a feminist, and 
his views on girls, athletics and the 
misogyny of the Church gives a quirky 
character to this learned and enter- 
taining essay. He attacks the idea that 
women were suppressed in Greece. At 
least in the upper classes there was a 
good deal of equality between the sexes. 
Women went to the play, wrestled naked 
with youths, dressed or undressed to 
attract and in many other ways acted in 
a manner pleasing to Dr. Seltman. 

He points out that the view of women’s 
status in ancient times held in the 
monastic world of nineteenth century 
scholarship was inevitably distorted. In 
fact, the depression of their status came 
with St. Paul. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
ingeniously chosen. Dr. Seltman is a 
persuasive guide to the charms of his 
peplos-wearers and_ girl-jockeys and 
swimmers. He ends with a brisk survey 
of the decline of women in the Middle 
Ages and the recovery of their grace and 
vitality at the Renaissance. R. G. G. P. 


The Diary of an All-Round Angler. 
Edited by Patrick C. Smythe. Faber, 25,- 
The true test of a diary is how fond 

one grows of the diarist, and here it is a 

genuine sadness that on his last outing, 

at seventy-five, the Very Rev. Patrick 

Murray Smythe, Provost of St. Ninian’s 

Cathedral, Perth, met with “ wild, black, 
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cold showers” and “not a vestige of an 
offer.”” He began his diary when he was 
twelve, recording sixteen  sticklebacks; 
from its eighteen volumes his son has 
extracted a book which may well become 
a minor angling classic. 

It is modest and light-hearted, written 
by a shrewd man who enjoyed every 
moment with a rod, and was blessedly 
free from purist pedantry; although he 
fished expertly many of the grander 
rivers, he could still be happy with a 
float, and no day was blank that brought 
a kingfisher or unexpected wild flowers. 
In the background, cluttered with 
landing-nets and dogs, is an enviable 
family life in which the reader quickly 
finds himself a contented guest, fas- 
cinated to watch the curates of the early 
pages coming back in gaiters. 

E. O. D. K 
The Suspect. Mario Lacruz. Methuen, 12/6 

The suspect in The Suspect is a 
musicologist, and on the run. Readers 
are informed that before translation from 
the Spanish the story was called Fl 
Inocente, so no cats are let out of the bag 
by saying that he is on the run from 
nothing but an undefined guilt complex. 
Except that a leading character must be 
something besides timid and ineffectual, 
as this one is, there seems no reason why 
he should be a musicologist. Yet the 
book has a curious musical 
composition, with fugue-like formations, 
interweaving motifs, and innumerable 
echoing repetitions, so much so that the 
“how” comes to dominate the 
“what.” 

We cannot care deeply about what 
befalls this man, and the author probably 
does not intend that we should. He has a 
tremendous feeling for the human 
animal; his characters are all fully alive 
to the tiresome business of living, and it 
seems unlikely that he would attempt a 
dashing hero and fail. However, even in 
a “thriller” (Georges Simenon Prize, 
1952) the reader is entitled to have his 
sympathies enlisted. The translation is a 
good one, by Delano Ames. ]. B. B. 
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Cheeses of the World. Andre L. Simon. 

Faber, 30/- 

The origin of cheese, as M. Simon 
points out, was the need to preserve the 
curd from surplus milk after the demand 
for milk and butter had been satisfied. 
From these beginnings in ancient times 
the wonderful cheeses which enhance 
wine and ennoble beer have been evolved. 
To-day there is such a demand for 
liquid milk as a beverage, and modern 
refrigeration has made its transport in 
bulk so easy, that the cheese lover is 
faced with the threat of a perpetual 
condemnation to processed cheese, which 
M. Simon describes as a “moron-like 
rindless child by Sterilization out of 
Tinfoil.”’ 

A book that attempts to cover the 
world on a highly technical subject must 
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obviously concentrate on a few points 
and M. Simon has wisely given most 
space to English and French cheeses. 
In England it is cheering to read that the 
making of farmhouse cheese is once more 
an economic possibility, which gives rise 
to the hope that the Cheddaring process 
will not entirely degenerate into a 
standardized method for producing a 
soap-like substance. Among notes on 
other countries it is surprising to learn 
that in Ireland cheesemaking was a lost 
art of Gaelic civilization, and tantalizing 
that the U.S.S.R. supplies only a list of 
the names of cheeses, which leaves the 
gourmet none the wiser as to their taste 
or substance. Vv. G. P. 


Of Trees and the Sea. Edgar Mittelholzer. 

Secker and Warburg, 13/6 

Mr. Mittelholzer is an engaging novelist 
because he is always excited about some- 
thing. This time it is the sea flora and 
trees of Barbados, which he describes in 
passionate terms and which, he hints, 
affect the course of his strange tale. Here 
is the Mittelholzer world once more, so 
innerly consistent, however deliberately 
varied its geographical milieu. Whether 
you regard him as a Caribbean T. F. 
Powys or as a sharply realistic writer for 
whom dreams and ghosts are simply part 
of normality, he is an odd fish. He writes 
away, rapt and fluent, and not even 
Mr. Newby gives so strong an impression 
of knowing exactly what he is doing 
while being unaware of any need to give 
the reader a lead. 

This concoction of inter-racial social 
unease, virile old men, prophetic night- 
mares, gay sex and entangled family 
trees is weaker than the Guiana series, 
which were stiffened by the historical 
framework; but it is one of the best of 
his other novels, though, appropriately 
enough, it shows signs of inbreeding. 
Mr. Mittelholzer needs to incorporate 
some new literary strain. R. G. G. P. 


The View from This Window. Laurence 

Whistler. Hart-Davis, 10/6 

There are two parts to the book, a 
short cycle of nine poems about the 
death of the writer’s wife and a longer 
miscellaneous group. The former struck 
me as a little too elegant at first reading, 
but now I find them very satisfying; 
restrained, sensible, the language thick 
on the ground without ever clogging the 
meaning, each poem achieves a proper 
balance between intellect and emotion. 
The other group is naturally more 
uneven, and varies in tone from poems 
about moments of mystic insight to a 
long, enjoyable, frivolous evocation of 
the languorous delights of waking on a 
summer morning. One of Mr. Whistler’s 
gifts is scene-setting (an extremely 
pleasing poem is called “'The Set for the 
Play”); he has the knack of selective 
observation and unobtrusive wit in his 
commrents on what he has seen. Occasion- 
ally there is an odd but welcome note of 
Browning. P. D. 


AT THE PLAY 


Under Milk Wood 
Pleasure of Scotland 
(EDINBURGH FESTIVAL) 


NOULD the darting sweep of Dylan 
L: Thomas’s Under Milk Wood— 
bawdy and richly non-Baedeker 
survey of twenty-four hours in the life of 
a small Welsh town—could this possibly, 
even by the most ingenious producers, be 
trapped in its fullness for the stage? The 
erotic imaginings of Mae Rose Cottage, 
the lusty nostalgia of old Captain Cat, 
re-living his evenings in a hundred 
vintage ports, the landward longing of 
Nogood Boyo, snoozing in his boat out 
in the bay, could these and the nimble 
fancies of sixty-four other characters be 
somehow brought to life and marshalled 
in so compressed a space? For those who 
did not see with their own eyes the recent 
production at R.A.D.A. (on which this 
is based) it was the main question of this 
year’s (the tenth) Edinburgh Festival. 
And the answer, decidedly, is that 
Dylan Thomas has been done proud. 
The poem came over intact, its wild lines 
beautifully spoken, its characters realized 
to the last dot of eccentricity; no liberties 
taken, except that the First and Second 
Voices were combined in a. single 
Onlooker, a quiet compére fading in and 
out and played splendidly by Donald 
Houston, who now handles poetry as if 


Onlooker—-DonxaLp Houston 
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he were born to it. Michael Trangmar 
had designed a doll’s-house set in which 
the worthies of Llaregyb popped up in 
their various pigeon-holes, most of 
which were shared—Mr. Pugh, for 
instance, planning the utter annihilation 
of his wife in the same dark little room 
inhabited by the Rev. Eli Jenkins when 
compiling his charitable record of th« 
ups and downs of his flock. Using lights 
for italics, Douglas Cleverdon and 
Edward Burnham kept the action rolling 
steadily. Their production was so good, 
and at the same time so faithful, that i 
all seemed surprisingly simple, even down 
to such difficult hurdles as the Captain's 
dreams of his drowned shipmates and 
his lost love, Rosie Probert. 

But although I never believed that 
Under Milk Wood could be staged half so 
well, I came away with an ungrateful 
feeling that the mind is still the best 
theatre for it. ‘The poem is an impression 
without dramatic shape; it was written 
for radio, to be heard, not seen. Even 
in such a production as this the changes 
from house to house brake the flow of 
Thomas’s language and divide his 
human landscape into a series of shots 
which in one’s own private reading 
would be merged; and although his 
characters turned out as mad and absurd 
and touching as expected, it was vaguel) 
disappointing to see their 
clearly. More than that, it made them a 
shade too easily funny. Not that th 
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Polly Garter —Diaxa Mapvox 
Captain Cat-—WILLIAM SQuIRE 











producers have aliowed a_ whiff of 
burlesque, but in the gales of laughter 
with which Edinburgh—becoming a 
notably broad-minded — city—saluted 
Thomas’s more small-boy sallies I felt 
that some of the beauty and wisdom of 
his vision was lost. In the playhouse of 
the mind laughter is far less distorting. 
So large a cast, though it doubles and 
even trebles parts, must share a general 
bouquet, very well deserved; character 
was sketched quickly, and lines sown 
with verbal mine-fields expertly spoken. 
But as well as Donald Houston I must 
mention William Squire’s Captain Cat, 
smoked and salted but still incurable, the 
lovely Polly Garter of Diana Maddox, 
who sang the Willy Wee song memorably, 
and T. H. Evans’ Rev. Jenkins, one of 
those rare men in whom humility over- 
comes a paunch. And also Raymond 
Llewellyn’s anemic Mr. Pugh, a mouse 
conjuring murder on the heroic scale. 
One small but very irritating defect in 
the production could easily have been 
remedied with a pair of wire-clippers. 
The cues were signalled on a buzzer 
which startled not only the actors but 
the audience, and more than once I felt 
impelled to ring the Pest Officer with 
information on a queen hornet. 


This year’s main native entry, Pleasure 
of Scotland, could have been described 
more accurately as Anguish of Scotland, 
so heavy was its burden of lament. 
Almost it succeeded in giving an impres- 
sion that nothing nice had ever happened 








north of the border. Remembering the 
frenzied gaiety of some reel music I had 
just heard in a Highland village, I 
couldn’t help wondering why, in arrang- 
ing this “entertainment of traditional 
Scottish dancing, singing and piping,”’ 
George Scott-Moncrieff appeared to have 
gone out of his way to show his country in 
such exceptionally low spirits. 

The evening took the pattern of an 
informal get-together, organized by a 
laird who formed a dwindling oasis of 
jollity. In doggerel of really frightening 
quality he linked and explained turns 
given by guests brought from all over 
Scotland. These visitors were the 
genuine article, at their best charming, 
but too often gifts which would have 
been delightful round a peat fire seemed 
to suffer from the lonely vasts of the 
Assembly Hall’s open stage. A good 
many of the songs were in Gaelic, and 
pretty melancholy Gaelic at that; and 
some of the ballads, having roundly 
stated the basic case for blood and grief, 
went on questioning and re-affirming it 
interminably. 

Happy exceptions were a pleasure of 
Ireland, Mary O’Hara, who accompanied 
her attractive voice on a kind of con- 
densed harp, and two spirited old ladies 
whose tremendous set-to was a welcome 
reminder of the more robust qualities of 
our hosts; and at the end “The Bonny 
Earl of Moray” was sung rousingly, as 
one had hoped other famous songs of 
equal quality might be sung. That is, I 
think, the chief fault in this programme, 





Gaelic singer from Skye—ANNiE ARNOT 





(Pleasure of Scotland 
Harpist—Mary O'Hara 
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that it is too much of a closed shop for an 
international festival. Scotsmen can glue 
themselves to a mourning song or a 
sword-dance with the same _ erudite 
attention which we give to a test match, 
but if you come from Brest-Litovsk or 
Bouverie Street these are bound to seem 
a trifle sad and strange. Ertc KEOwN 


WITH THE 
MUSICMAKERS 


UsHer HALL AND Kinc’s THEATRI 
EDINBURGH 
A NIGHT or two earlier, Royalty 
being present, Sir’ Thomas Beecham 
had conducted a good, indifferent 
and bad performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, his heart hankering 
all the time after the Missa Solennis, his 
own first choice, scrubbed for the Festival 
opening concert because Knoxites would 
have raged over a Latin Mass before 
the Queen in Edinburgh, of all towns, 
on Sunday night of all nights. I had 
twiddled my thumbs and watched the 
first and second horns of the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra sharing the 
notorious fourth horn part of the Adagio 
like fences with a stolen wallet. 

And now here was True Thomas him- 
self in a biscuit-coloured beach suit, with 
a dirigible of a cigar, to go through press- 
conference hoops. . . 

Musical festivals, so much bunk, were 
to attract trade and money to the towns 
that throw them. Even if a fine piece 
were being written every day (as hap- 
pened sixty years ago) instead of once a 
year, the British would go on demanding 


classical music (that of one to three 
centuries ago), because it was com- 
mercially a good egg... These and other 


simple but painful truths had everybody 
in stitches. That is our Island way all 
over. Does a man shape to be a prophet? 
Write him down a wag, then. 

But when I ask Beecham for his 
assessment of Stravinsky’s opera-oratorio 
Cedipus Rex and comic-opera Mavra, 
brought to the King’s Theatre by 
Hamburg State Opera as a double-bill, he 
was seized with sudden tact. The com- 
poser, he mentioned, had been a friend 
of his for near fifty years; we'd better 
have a talk about it alone one day. 

About Mavra nobody is much exer- 
cised, I fancy. The score has too many 
technical and stylistic difficulties for so 
wispy a bit of second-hand Pushkin. 
The hussar dresses up as a cook to go 
courting, does he? And is caught shaving 
by Ma, is he? Thanks, but, honest, | 
think Jerry Lewis, Abbott and Costello 
even, funnier. 

(Edipus is a character from a 
different opera, as somebody in Chekhov 
was always saying. ‘The clamour of panic- 
grief in the orchestra and voices at the 
news of Jocasta’s death is an immense 
thing, one of those pages that will enable 
our century to hold up its head in the 
general company of centuries when the 
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roll of greatness is called. What I do not 
see is the stylistic unity between this peak 
and the Gounodic vanilla of Jocasta’s 
music (or some of it) and certain in- 
strumental tootlings and trippings that 
occur elsewhere. Nor do masks, statue 
get-up, and ninety per cent immobility 
for everybody seem as inevitable as they 
may have done in the ‘twenties. 

Bad singing, some of it parlando, by 
the GEdipus, who had a cold; first-rate 
singing by Miss von Ilosvay (Jocasta) 
and Mr. van Mill (Tiresias). 

CuHarLes REID 


AT THE PICTURES 


Twenty-three Paces to Baker Street 
The Great Locomotive Chase 


OW much the appeal of Twenty- 
three Paces to Baker Street 
(Director: Henry Hathaway) is 

strengthened by the simple and not 
zsthetically valuable pleasure of sheer 
recognition, I’m not sure. The scene is 
London, attractively and, in detail, 
recognizably (if we ignore such oddities 
as that a flat in Portman Square has a 
magnificent view of the river) presented 
in CinemaScope and colour; and it is 
undeniable that this kind of thing does 
help one’s enjoyment, irrelevant though 
it may be compared with more basically 
important things like the story, the acting, 
the direction and, for that matter, the 
“visuals” themselves regarded as 
thought-out pieces of moving design. 

But it is undeniable too that this is 
good in every department, thoroughly 
gripping as well as intelligently well 
done. It struck me as another of those 
rare films (it is a good many months, I 
think, since I said this apropos of the 
last example of the kind) that seem 
enjoyably, not tediously, longer than 
they really are. In essentials a thriller, 
working up to an exciting climax by way 
of some passages of remarkable suspense, 
it is much more than a thriller: every 
moment is made interesting in some way, 
whether “ something is happening ” ornot. 

The central character is an American 
playwright (Van Johnson) living in 
London, and the central point of the 
story is that he is blind. In a pub, 
drinking gloomily alone, he overhears 
discussion of a projected kidnapping, 
and from that moment becomes obsessed 
with the idea of frustrating it. The 
police are sceptical; listening to his 
memory of the overheard conversation as 
repeated to his tape-recorder, they point 
out that it is capable of quite innocent 
interpretation. With the acuteness of the 
other senses that goes with his affliction 
he proceeds to investigate om his own, 
helped by his secretary (Cecil Parker), 
who makes a superb Watson, and his girl 
(Vera Miles), who is able to tell him such 
things as the significant expensiveness of 
a perfume. 

An earlier, subsidiary climax of sus- 
pense comes when he is lured into a half- 
demolished building and expected to fall 
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[Treenty-three Paces to Baker 


Matthews—Cecit PARKER 


to death from it; the final big scene has 
him alone in his flat with no means of 
defending himself against a murderer 
except his tape-recorder—which proves, 
ingeniously used, to be enough. 

The intelligent script is by Nigel 
Balchin (from a Philip MacDonald 
novel) and Mr. Johnson does well as a 
typical Balchin hero—handicapped, em- 
bittered, suspicious of sympathy, and 
with a habit of drinking too much. And 
in the same way as a Balchin novel is 
intensely readable, this is continuously 
absorbing. I enjoyed it very much. 


A title at the beginning of The Great 
Locomotive Chase (Director: Francis 
D. Lyon) gives thanks for the co- 
operation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, which evidently provided two 
of the most important performers— 
mid-nineteenth-century trains. This is a 
true story of a fantastic occasion in the 
American Civil War when a party of 
Union spies stole a train near the 
Confederate supply base at Atlanta and 
took it across country, their aim being to 
disrupt the South’s military transport by 
destroying bridges and communications 
between there and the front. They were 
foiled by the train’s original conductor, 
who—even apart from the fact that he 
was, of course, a Southerner—was out- 
raged by the insult to his dignity and 
determined to give chase in amy way he 
could and avenge it. 

Most of the picture consists of this 
chase, and it is fascinating to watch. 
The men on the stolen train uncouple 
box-cars and send them trundling back 
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at the pursuers, they tear up sections of 
the track, they cut the signal wires, they 
throw baulks of timber on the line in their 
wake—but the grim tenacity of the 
pursuer defeats them, and they are 
caught. Some escape later to receive the 
first award of the Congressional Medal 
of Honour, but the civilian leader who 
organized the whole affair, James Andrews 
(Fess Parker), and others are executed 
The characters are simply drawn, the 
most individual being one burly fighting 
man (played by Jeff York) so unfitted to 
be a spy that he can’t bear to hide his 
disgust with the side he is pretending to 
be on. It is essentially a straightforward 
action story, lovingly decorated (in 
CinemaScope and Technicolor) with all 
the period details of 1862, including 
those splendid old trains. But brows of 
almost any height—and age—will like it 
* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch revi 
The Paris-Pullman has a very inter- 
esting double bill: the Indian Two 
Acres of Land, and the Greek Stella 
There isn’t now an established one in 
London that I would much recommend 
—except Chaplin’s The Gold Rush, 
which you know about anyway Thi 
Iron Petticoat (22/8/56) is 
mercial entertainment. 
Most notable new release: Reach for 
the Sky (18/7/56). Others include Hilda 
Crane, an obvious “woman's picture” 
with good bits, and the long-delayed 
Doctor at Sea (27/7/55—fifty-five, note) 
full of rather mechanical laughs 
RicHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Riches on the 
Doorstep 


E are always being told 
Wins television is taking 

us out and about, letting 
us see Britain and know how 
the other half lives. Even 
people who despise ‘TV—and 
the population is still divided 
apparently into ‘TVtotallers 
and addicts—are prepared to 
admit that the little screen is 
useful when it presents a 
window on the world, and 
outside telecasts of the British 
way of life. A strange myth has 
been evolved that the daily 
ration of rubbishy variety and 
parlour tricks is being washed 
down by copious draughts of 
native dew, dandelion wine 
and farmhouse cider. 

The truth is that television 
is still cabined and confined by the studio 
and the heavy scenic props of institutional 
excitement and glamour. When the 
cameras roam it is usually to look in on 
some track or sporting arena, some panel 
of pagentry, an ancestral home, a con- 
ference, an airport or one of those 
“coming events” which the Travel 
Association lists as musts for goggle-eyed 
American tourists. Only very rarely are 
we allowed a magic carpet ride into the 
unadvertised charms of British topo- 
graphy and character. Commercial TV 
ignores this treasure completely, limiting 
its outside broadcasts to sport and the 
seedy pictorial clichés of the metropolis 
(Soho, dockland and publand). The 
B.B.C. seems content with occasional 
visits to the headquarters of the Wildfow! 
Trust, the National Eisteddfod and Lady 
Barnett’s home. 

In these circumstances the series 
“Away From It All” (B.B.C.) is very 









































i“ Away From It All 


CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAY 


welcome. The programmes are subtitled 
“A summer search with Christopher 
Chataway,”’ and take the form of excur- 
sions off the beaten track. They are very 
well done. The second programme, a 
coastal journey by barge from the Thames 
to East Anglia, was a gem, full of brilliant 
pictorial matter and winsome characters. 
Chataway is a competent guide and 
interviewer. He speaks well and is 
properly self-effacing. But most of the 
credit for the success of the series must 
go to its author and director, Stephen 
Hearst, to the photographer and film 
editor, Terry Hunt and Tony Essex, and 
the producer, Richard Cawston. 

Rather late in the day I should like to 
award a hearty pat on the back to Peter 
West and his programme on the history 
of cricket. I do so partly in protest 


against the unseasonable rush of footling 
football news and gossip, and partly in 
admiration for a job conscientiously and 
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delightfully handled. This 
item might have been a 
dreary waste of statistics and 
museum pieces, instead it gave 
us a taste of summer and 
sunshine and lively English 
character. We saw the game 
grow from the village green 
to the green Oval. We saw 
the Hambledon men, we saw 
Grace (at the nets) and Ranji, 
and we saw our modern 
heroes. No attempt was made 
to explain either the game or 
its fatal fascination, but the net 
effect was to leave the cricket- 
ing viewer deliciously sorry 
for people who spend their 
summers in other pursuits or 
callings. 

As for soccer and soccer 
gossip, is it too much to hope 
that this autumn and winter 
we may be spared those 
frantic breathless aerial trips 
to Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow 
where we see and hear the local reporter 
and the local goal-scorer airing their 
journalese? Television should leave this 
kind of thing to the Sunday newspapers, 
to “Pivot,” “Custodian” and “Third 
Back.”’ 








BerRNARD HoLLOwoop 


SIXPENCE 
has been the price of Punch 
since 1917. 
At last the continuous rise in 
costs has forced us to raise it. 
From the issue of September 5, 
Punch will cost 
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Success from the start ! 


STIRLING MOSS WINS 
AT SILVERSTONE USING 


P Super Plu 


Now Stirling Moss answers motorists’ questions :— 


BP SUPER PLUS IS 100-OCTANE — WHAT DOES THAT MEAN? 
Moss : Octane number is a measure of the anti-knock quality of a 
petrol. At the top end of the octane scale is a substance called 
iso-octane; at the bottom end, a substance called normal heptane 
100-octane petrol has the same resistance to knock as 100°, pure 
iso-octane. 
CAN BP SUPER PLUS BE USED IN ANY CAR? 
Moss : Yes — quite safely. BP Super Plus cannot possibly harm any 
engine. Of course, you would not get the full benefit from it unless 
you have an engine which really requires the extra octanes — for 
example if it has a high compression ratio. But try it by all means — 
especially if you run a sports car. 
HAS BP SUPER BEEN CHANGED AT ALL? 

Moss : No. It’s just the same quality and just the same price. And it’s 


still your best choice unless your engine is of a type able to take full 
advantage of the 100-octane fuel. 


WHAT PETROL DO YOU USE YOURSELF ? 


Moss : For my touring cars I shall go on using BP Super. It gets the 

best performance out of the engine without being extravagant on fuel 
Qihting Mots em the seas Dally Begren consumption. What more can you want for everyday motoring ? Of 
International Sports Car Race at Silverstone, course in sports car races I go for the new 100-octane petrol now, BP 
Class 3,000 c.c. and over, using BP Super Plus, Super Plus, though before this higher octane juice was on the market 
sep-cotane Fesvel. BP Super itself did me pretty well in big races. 














Now — a full range of BP petrols to cover every motoring need BP) 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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FERRANTI LIMITED EDINBURGH 
9 who are preparing to adapt their present products to new 
r aa WL * uses, and to launch these in a wider field, wish to recruit 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


for the following posts: 

(1) Development Engineers to work in conjuction with both the Trials 
Division and the laboratories to establish the design of special- 
ised test equipment for airborne fire control systems. 

Ref. DE/TID/142 

(2) Trials Engineers who will be expected to accept responsibility for 
the planning and co-ordinating of ground and air trials on a new 
integrated airborne radar system. Ref. TE/TID/142 

(3) G.W. Trials—Team Leader. This is a responsible post and the 
successful applicant will lead a team carrying out trials associated 
with a G. W. project initially in this country and afterwards in 
Australia. It will require the ability not only to establish the team 
as an independent unit overseas, and to co-ordinate the work of 
its members, but to co-operate with other trials teams concerned 
in the overall project. The tour of duty in Australia will 
be two years. Ref.GWL/TID/142 

(4) G. W. Trials—Technicians. This post offers to those with an elec- 
tronic background and a reasonable amount of trials experience 
an opportunity to work overseas on a G. W. project in Australia. 
Successful candidates will take part in trials and maintenance of 
radar equipment under field conditions. Ref.GWT/TID/142 

(5) Field Engineers. The work wiil consist of the introduction of a 
new airborne and ground radar system at overseas bases. It will 
cover acceptance trials and the supervision of installation and 
initial maintenance. Ref. FE/TID/142 


THE PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
(6) The Publications Department require staff to cover the operational 
and technical aspects of newly developed techniques and systems. 
In addition technical writers are needed to prepare instruction 
manuals in accordance with Government specifications. 
d Ref. TA/TID/142 
ee Tf) COMuUrSe - All the above posts are permanent and pensionable. Applicants should hold 
either a degree or its equivalent, and have experience inthe appropriate type of work 
Consideration, however, will be given to holders of a Higher National Certificate who 
have at least three years relevant experience. Since the posts call for people of high 





calibre, generous salaries will be offered. (1), (2) and (3) will be located in 
Edinburgh, although they may involve travel in the U.K. or occasionally abroad 
: - Applications should be addressed to the Personnel Officer, Ferranti Limited, Ferry 
Trade Showrooms: 22 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. Road, Edinburgh, 5, quoting the appropriate reference. Interviews will be arranged 
either in Edinburch or London and at times to suit the convenience of applicants 
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the best dressing 
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trousers. Nothing is more un- 
' — necessary. A pair of SPHERE for their hair— 
Choic € st Old Elastic Braces, resilient and long- they insist on 

sas wearing, will give a better line and hold-up to your trousers. Pinaud Eau de Quinine 
Qlo1 0SO Your hosier stocks SPHERE Braces. Ask for them by name. —to give that healthy, 


‘UNDER’ CONTROL smart appearance, 
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Rich and Luscious 
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The hostess is judged by her table, her thought and her conversation 
Stuart Crystal is judged by its aesthetic beauty, its flawless perfection—and 
the signature on every piece, attesting its British craftsmanship. 
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THE NEW GIN THAT’S 


[ PLAIN 
Heren TALK 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you'll be enjoying the 


difference .. . its subtle dryness about hea ring aids 


and velvet soft, mellowness. 


Different in looks —Crystal 
clear and bottled ina new NUMBER SEVEN 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 


surrounds this different gin. . . 
) 
Because it’s distilled differently — What is a A ome Trial: 


Extra Dry is triple distilled — As far as we’re concerned a home trial begins the very 
the only London gin that is 
distilled from grain. 














minute you leave your Multitone Centre with a hearing 
aid. From our wide range of transistor instruments 


we’ve picked the one which seems to suit you best: now 


BU RROUGH’S you take it away for seven days and really try it out. 


Try it at home, in the street—in as many different 
extra-d ry GI N places, under as many different conditions, as possible. 


Burrough’s Extra Dry costs 35/6 When seven days are up come back and see us again. 


a bottle, a little more than JAMES BURROUGH LTD. Perhaps you'll tell us you wouldn’t have the aid at any 

other gins, but you'll agree the ~ . . 4 : ; : 

difference in price is absurdly small sas % CALS menptringenpagte price, and if so we'll part without hard feelings and 
for the vast difference in quality. HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.E.11 nm el n See the 

Ask your wine tchant. Distilders of One gins since 1089 without you being a penny the poorer. But the chances 


are you'll say ‘yes, it suits me, but—.’ And that’s the 





whole point and purpose of the trial: your ‘but’ will 
help us to make the final adjustments which turn a good 
aid into one exactly suited to your hearing. That’s a real 
home trial for you, carried out in the letter and the 
spirit of the National Institute for the Deaf Agreement, 
to which we are signatories. If your doctor thinks a 
hearing aid might help you, and you want such a trial, 
call in at your nearest Multitone Centre. Write to us 


BUA) at Dover Street and we’ll send you the address. 
WUMBER_ SEVEN 





multitone 


HEARING AIDS 


NUMBER SEVEN 
MULTITONE ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
4. tae fo r 20 25 Dover Street, London, W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9977 


Signatories to the National Institute for the Deaf Agreement 
Branches at : LONDON, BRIGHTON, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
“ABDULLA - MAKE THE BEST VIRGINIA CIGARETTES + DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, TORQUAY. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS 


CR« 
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Have a gimlet. 








Thanks very much... 
rer a whatiet ? 













A gimlet. 
SEAGERS gin, 
lime juice, 
small iceberg. 








“ 








For those with a taste 
for the best” 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 


Better Readbolding) 


The ‘Ridemaster’ control 
fits to the rear springs of 
your car, automatically 
compensating for changes 
in road surface or loading. 
The ‘Ridemaster’ minim- 
ises roll and tyre squeal on 
corners, protects your 












Sounds promising. 
Is it a gimlet if 
the gin isn’t SEAGERS ? 







I daresay, legally, but — 










Ah! I know. You’re 
going to tell me SEAGERS 
is some special kind of gin. 



















Let’s put it more cautiously 
and say that gin is merely 
a kind of SEAGERS. 
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springs from damage. Ideal Fd 

for caravan tow-cars. Please d Seager Evans & Co. Limited, 

write for brochure R.!1 hy The Distillery, London SE8 
Rete Rees 
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You’re right on 
the button with 


COOPER'S 











When you're invaded by flies, wasps 
or mosquitoes, don’t retreat—press 
forward with Cooper’s Household 
Aerosol! In next to no time the enemy 
will be down and dying 
because Cooper’s Household Aerosol 
is formulated with 
‘Pybuthrin’, the 
safe, super- 
efficient insecticide 
containing African 
pyrethrum synergised with 
piperony! butoxide. It’s non- 
poisonous—you can even 
spray it in the larder—and 
non-inflammable too. A little 


goes a very long way—try it! 


Price 5/6, 10/6. 








FRESH-aire @ ge MOTH-aire 

















. a , 
This Cooper air- Here’s a mothproofer . am 
freshener is a ‘must’ that really kills moths ‘ 5° ar 
in every home! A and their grubs! One TRE sak «' ee 
puff’s enough to end spraying with lavender- Ww * 
smells of cooking, perfumed MOTH-aire gives 
te we stale smoke and “ up to 12 MONTHS protec- ¥ Cooper, McDougal! 
other unwanted 7 5 tion for your stored 3 I 
“@/ odours instantly when db clothes and furnishings. ‘ and R tson Ltd. 
nn nmeets 4 you press the button. “sae Prove it for yourself ! ‘ Berkhamsted, Herts. 
wr . = * ‘ ® 
Price §/3. Price 5/6, 9/6. ' go” Est'd 1843 
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Banister. 


Walton 


build 


steel 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. strucTuRAL'sTEEL 


MANCHESTER 17. Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18. 61/63 Western Rd 


LONDON SWI 82 bi toria St 


(Riveted * Welded) 





( ountry department 
store: insta'led for 
8 years without 


any servicing 


Write for the Drayton Book 


DRAYTON REGULATOR & 


Forty-five years ago the first practical inverted 

trap was patented—the 

Today it is the most widel 
During those forty-five 


bucket steam 
Drayton-Armstrong 
distributed trap in the world 
vears it has been the subject of cx 
ind in working practice 
and manufacture has 


mstant test on 
the benc! every 

new refinement of material 
been incorporated There are thousands 
Drayton-Armstrongs that have been in use for ten 
years and more still operating with this 
nrivalled high efficiency, without a penny 


spent in servicing all those years 


nm steam OA 4a 


NSTRUMENT CO. LTD., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDX. 


trapping 





Brush up your 


2 What Flowers did Ophelia 
give away ? 

Sable Stout, 
Poacher or Keg Bitter ? 


I Dismiss the theory that 


Shakespeare was a Russian. 
Brewmaster, 


Why ? 


3 ‘Who would have thought 
the old man had so much 
Dragons Blood in him ?’ 
MacFroth, Act V) Would you ? 


4 Henry IV (part I 
Henry IV (part IT) 
Flowers Bitter (pint I 
Choose any one of these three 
and do not attempt to answer 
any more of these tomfool 
questioas. 


Knock back your 
Flowers BITTER 


Advanced students please note: Flowers famous Original Bitter 


now available in keg (wow!) Noteverywhere, but you may be lucky 


BREWED BY FLOWERS OF STRATFORD-ON -AVON 
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ack fine and dandy... 


PROCRASTINATION is the thief of tyre confidence. So why neglect to replace a worn 
tyre until the last moment and leave that nagging little doubt in your mind that it might let you down, 


R¢ place it with a trusted friend— Dunlop— and eve rything will 


be fine. As to dandy, why, that littl extra touch ot smartness 


the Dunlop ‘*White Sidewall’’— is as good as a new bow 
tie on a bright Sunday morning. There's a lot in it, you 


know—this conhdence in Dunlop! 


DUNLOP 


tyres 
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